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Editorials 


“UNDERSTANDING” NOT ENOUGH 


firmly-held belief many earnest souls the field 
human relations states that can only put our science 
work administrators, whether government business, 
gains “understanding.” this sense 
conversion the point view the human scientists, re- 
education the acceptance the significance the hu- 
man equation daily administrative practice. 

result this conception and the increasing discus- 
sion the more serious popular magazines the pioneer- 
ing work done the field, much made the need for 
greater emphasis the clinical approach. argued that 
must concentrate our efforts not the development 
the science, but spreading the gospel and teaching the 
appreciation the human relations approach the respon- 
sible administrator. There tendency, the editors 
pointed out the last issue, assume that not need 
through the painful process amassing data, refining 
our measuring sticks, and testing our hypotheses with the 
rigorous requirements scientific methods. 

are certainly not opposed any efforts the way 
conversion those whom that the most appealing 
way operating this field (see the following editorial). 

But believe very strongly that concentration se- 
curing understanding all responsible administrators 
prerequisite the adoption our results will-of-the- 
wisp, and one which, emphasized, can seriously hinder 
the progress science. ignores the fact that the acceptance 
other science has been conversion; rather has 
occurred result the practical demonstration that the 
scientists’ predictions worked, and that the results using 
them made money for the company votes for the legislator 
—unpleasant but very necessary elements the acceptance 
change. 

contrary all our experience believe that 
can, however subtle and refined human relations methods, 
manoeuvre the busy administrator into change heart and 
accept our statements the value our science 
article faith. believe this, assumes Brave New World 
which far has not put appearance the horizon. 


The factors which make most administrators successful in- 
volve, intellectually least, capacity understand and 
use business political logics better than the next person. 
There question that the successful administrator has 
skillful handling people, but that skill matter 
personality which only rarely linked the reflective 
temperament that the basis for understanding the sense 
are discussing. The typical merchant production man 
financier bureau chief driven other interests than 
primary concern with human relations. 


This fact certainly not one cause despair, since the 
development modern technology did not depend upon the 
business man government administrator acquiring the 
point view and knowledge the physicist chemist 
even the engineer. Rather the administrator found experi- 
ence that technological processes could solve practical prob- 
lems. The decision accept reject given method 
invention could then appraised terms administrative 
logics the cost accounting system. the average, the 
decisions were independent skillful manipulation 
super-salesman; not that selling does not enter the picture, 
but the final test and the acceptance the product were 
based upon the results obtained. new machine tool, 
chemical factory assembly system can evaluated first 
whether does what the engineers claim for it, and 
second whether economically justified. 


see it, the science human relations has sink 
swim the same principles. have able 
demonstrate not only that our predictions work, and work 
consistently, but also that they involve specific economic 
consequences which make worth while adopting them. 
This means greater concentration the necessity for 
demonstration, and the development more refined and 
sophisticated estimates the cost elements human rela- 
tions problems. many idealists, this may seem like 
heresy, but everyone with experience knows that have 
able justify not only expense but also the value 
our methods themselves. The administrator rarely more 
competent make adequate evaluation himself than 
competent determine whether particular physical 
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process described his engineers actually will work. 
has accept much that faith, faith backed past 
demonstrated performance. His function determine the 
advantages and disadvantages the process from the effi- 
ciency point view. 

The science human relations must willing sub- 
ject itself verification, validation the psychologists 
say. must realize that can deliver the goods, and 
our view this can only done base our predictions 
sound and tested generalizations, will necessarily 
accepted. This may too slow for the impatient, but cer- 
tainly this moment have still far before 
can have the assurance prediction the accepted sciences. 
Yet have this great advantage the long run. There 
probably administrator who would not like have better 
personnel relations, provided someone can show him the 
specific means which this can done. 


THE FORD STRIKE 


The strike the Ford Motor Company which began 
May over alleged speed-up the final assembly lines, 
both the River Rouge and Lincoln plants, provides 
remarkably good illustration the points Professor Whyte 
makes his article (See page 4). The UAW charged that 
the company stepped the rate speed each job 
compensate for production losses due material shortages, 
power failures and the like. made specific proposals 
maintain constant speed the assembly lines, uniform 
spacing jobs and balance the distribution manpower 
over the entire line, that individuals did not have 
work excess their normal amount make for pro- 
duction losses. The company denied that there had been 
speed-ups and followed this saying that when there were 
increases the work rate there were compensating additions 
the manpower provided. 

The management further stated, and this represents 
familiar echo from Professor Whyte’s article, that would 
never relinquish its contractual prerogative establishing 
production standards. Mr. Ford said: cannot under- 
stand why strike was called unless was promoted 
some political situation within the union,” and, further, that 
“this company now and always will hold its right—fairly 
and firmly guaranteed under our contract—to establish work 
standards which will assure efficient operation without im- 
pairing any way the health and safety our employees.” 

The union justified the strike under the health and safety 
clause but refused arbitrate because the “human fac- 
tors” decision which was doubt aided the 
fact that two previous occasions where the health and 
safety clause was invoked and firms industrial engineers 
were appointed arbiters, the decision went against the 
union. The company maintained that evidence had been 
presented support the union’s claim. 

Editorial comment was almost entirely favorable the 
company’s position. The New York Times blamed the diffi- 
culty large extent internal union rivalry between the 
heads the locals and Mr. Reuther. indicated that this 
rivalry was largely left-wing inspired and that Mr. Reuther 


and his supporters had tried prevent the strike because 
its possibly disastrous effects company-union negotia- 
tions then the offing. then pointed out that the com- 
pany had offered arbitrate the speed-up question, with- 
out mentioning the previous history such efforts, and 
concluded that the issue was fundamentally 
right manage, and that the very “perpetuation vig- 
orous free enterprise system will depend how jeal- 
ously management resists efforts take over, part 
whole, its particular sphere activity and responsibility.” 

Little attention seems have been paid the fact that 
such upsets are constantly occurring the automobile and 
related industries. Four days later, supplier for Chrysler 
Motor Products, which makes window frames for auto- 
mobiles, had similar stoppage, and rarely there week 
when some incident this sort not reported the press. 

Whatever the political facts, there seems question 
that assembly line operation creates enough disturbance 
among individual workers not only produce wildcat 
strikes, but also the basis for political leaders the 
from whatever motives, find adequate support 
build political organization which may may not 
accord with the policies the international union. 

Would not practical examine the conception 
the health and safety clause see whether existing tech- 
niques are sufficient define objectively whether job 
within the individual’s capacity and tolerance for stress 
outside them? medicine, the concept health has been 
broadened include the effects the emotional environ- 
ment the individual his sense well-being. The de- 
velopment psychosomatic medicine impressive testi- 
monial this new conception. The difficulty with the meth- 
ods industrial engineers, which have been relied upon 
determine whether job will not affect health create 
safety hazards, that time and motion study deliberately ex- 
cludes the area human relations. And even within the tra- 
ditional concept industrial fatigue the measures used 
determine the deleterious effects job are gross 
useful only under extreme muscular effort, high tempera- 
tures and like, conditions which are relatively little 
importance most manufacturing. 

The fact that personnel dissatisfaction one form 
another constant condition assembly line operation 
should suggest management and the unions that might 
economically smart develop methods job design which 
permit such problems arbitrated real basis and 
make possible for management introduce such changes 
its methods operation which will alleviate the stresses 
operating the workers. Standing pre- 
rogatives may morally satisfying, but bad for pro- 
duction and profits, Professor Whyte remarks. The im- 
portant thing realize that the existing armory the 
science human relations, the methods already exist 
which engineering practice can modified terms ob- 
jective and demonstrable facts. using them, management 
can design jobs which not only are mechanically efficient, 
but are also efficient the way they affect the people who 
have perform them. 
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Semanties and Industrial Relations 
William Foote 


While today’s pressing problems industrial relations 
may approached from various angles, the student hu- 
man relations industry forced conclude that these 
are, part, problems general semantics. 


understand the behavior men industry must 
focus some our attention upon their patterns language 
and thought. The purpose this article present some 
the characteristics management thinking and language 
behavior this field and then outline pattern lan- 
guage and thought which conforms scientific standards. 


The following statements certainly not hold for all 
business executives. the course our human relations 
industry research, have come upon number men 
who are free from the semantic delusions and illusions 
described here. Nevertheless, going from case case 
find such striking similarities among most management men 
that possible speak typical language and thought 
pattern with reasonable accuracy.! 


Moral Judgments 


According the folklore economics, the American 
businessman single-minded individual motivated almost 
exclusively his desire make profit. Anyone who seeks 
explain the behavior the businessman those terms 
will hopelessly off the track. see him, the business- 
man while much interested profit making also man 
strong “moral” sentiments. not mean pass judg- 
ment upon him. not saying that approve disap- 
prove his moral standards. simply noting that 
has very strong feelings about the and “wrong” 
ways behaving and that these feelings are only incidentally 
connected with profit making. various occasions our 


*William Foote Whyte the staff the New York State 

School Industrial Relations, Cornell University. This article was 
prepared for the International Congress General Semantics, 
October, 1948. 
For the following analysis am, course, primarily indebted 
Science and Sanity, Korzybski. However, was recent 
reading Wendell Johnson’s Quandaries which stimu- 
lated see the application semantics industrial relations. 


research have observed executives who are quite willing 
take economic losses order uphold moral position 
which they believe. course, this position rationalized 
being necessary for greater economic gain the long 
run. But this should not mislead us. our culture, the 
businessman feels compelled justify his behavior terms 
economic logics even when those logics have little 
with the factors that gave rise the behavior. 

The businessman seems under strong compulsion 
his position against all practical considerations. When some- 
thing goes wrong has tendency ask who blame. 
tends try fix personal responsibility for problems 
which may have little with the particular individuals 
involved. 

The executive may have strong practical bent en- 
gineering, accounting, other fields, but industrial re- 
lations tends ask, right?” before asks, 
“What will work?” not mean imply that manage- 
ment should completely opportunistic industrial rela- 
tions, always grasping the solution for the immediate 
problem regardless what will happen the long run. 
Certainly management must seek develop policy that 
has some sort coherence that workers, union leaders, 
and members management will all know where they 
stand major problems involved industrial relations. 
However, such policy cannot hammered out think- 
ing which emphasizes moral values the exclusion prac- 
tical considerations. The only realistic test policy the 
way works out practice. Perhaps this seems obvious, 
but many times have observed management shaping its 
policy terms moral judgments spite the grave 
consequences that may anticipated. 


Identification and Two-Valued Orientation 


The moral judgments made the executive tend have 
character. Union leaders are either good 


means that everything must regarded one 
thing its opposite, not infinite and graded series merging 
into one another. 
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bad. Workers are either good poor workers, loyal 
disloyal workers. Such dichotomous view the world fails 
make any provision for the tremendous range possi- 
bilities human behavior. Furthermore, assumes that 
worker always worker principle identifica- 
This point view has very serious consequences. 
worker not performing well and worker always 
worker follows that will never adequate job, 
and also follows that management can nothing about 
him unless has the power fire him. this way, man- 
agement fails take advantage the very 
bility changing the behavior worker This point 
view also tends make management’s industrial relations 
problem primarily one selecting the best available work- 
ers. The theory is, that management can select good 
workers, management will then have good organization. 
Now certainly useful for management seek its 
hiring process the likeliest prospects, but highly unreal- 
istic expect selection procedures, matter how brilliantly 
devised, solve the basic problems human relations 
industry. 


The point may illustrated the following case from 
our research. The workers the processing department 
the ABC plant were holding production down 
exceedingly low level. Where the speed work was under 
direct control the work team they set their own slow pace. 
Where they were handling automatic machinery, they held 
down production ingeniously encouraging the machine 
break down every now and then. other words, they 
held back all they could and where they couldn’t hold back 
directly they managed little sabotage. Six months later 
those very same workers were setting production records. 


Now were those good bad workers? Were they loyal 
disloyal management? hope the story has indicated 
how absurd such questions are. The workers were the same 
name, sure; but behavior they had become very 
different. Management, course, had changed its behavior 
considerably, too. misleading set such categories 
which fit people, for the categories allow possibilities 
change. They make allowance for the time element 
which crucial human relations. can’t talk realisti- 
cally simply about worker must talk about worker 
particular time and particular situation. Only 
that way can make useful statements about his behavior. 

tackling the problems the story told above, 
did not begin asking whether the workers were good 
bad, loyal disloyal. fact never did ask such ques- 
tions. asked simply what factors had given rise the 
behavior observed and how the situation could changed 
cussed the problems this manner became possible for 
management meet the situation realistically and bring 
about the changes noted. 


The sort approach followed characteristic 
the effective business executive. does not try lay 


illustrate, that will always behave the same way dif- 
ferent situations and different times. 


the blame for behavior except when the fixing responsi- 
bility may contribute improved performance. not 
primarily interested deciding who right and who 
wrong. simply wants know how the problems have 
arisen and how they may worked out. does not assume 
that worker foreman and union leader always re- 
main and recognizes that matter what 
may they will always undergoing changes behavior 
and attitudes. His job, then, engineer the changes 
the direction building the effectiveness the organ- 
ization. 


III Passing the Buck 


characteristic much management thinking locate 
the cause problems beyond the scope management con- 
trol. Thus, the days when unions were beginning 
organize the mass production industries found their suc- 
cess attributed “outside agitators,” “the Wagner Act,” 
and man the White House.” Problems can even 
attributed much more vague referents.4 carried 
first research this field situation where union was 
the midst organization drive. Some members 
management attributed the union’s growing success “gen- 
eral but one could tell exactly what this 
unrest” was. seemed some sort atmos- 
phere that pervaded that community. There was only one 
thing clear about it. was found outside the indus- 
trial plant and therefore beyond the control management. 
thought the time that this type thinking might pe- 
culiar the men was studying, but have since found 
that “general unrest” some similar term strong force 
industrial relations—according the view number 
executives. 


recent years have run across another prominent 
buck-passing idea. Some managements have difficulty 
getting what they consider fair day’s work out their 
work force. This problem they attribute the high level 
employment. The workers have fear losing their jobs 
and, therefore, management cannot force them produce. 
From this, follows that depression needed order 
reawaken workers the drive produce the goods. 
surprising how often have heard industrial relations men 
speak nostalgically the good old days the depression, 
new depression were the one and only answer 
getting good productivity the plant. all the more 
surprising when consider that industrial relations men are 
likely suffer heavily depression, for then top man- 
agement likely consider them more less luxury 
that can dispensed with cut costs. Whatever the re- 
sults depression this idea similar the others noted 
that locates the cause for problems entirely beyond the 
control the individual executive his management. 


course, labor legislation, the level employment, the 
behavior union organizers international representatives 
and many factors the social and economic development 
the American community have bearing upon problems 
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find within the individual plants. But have not yet 
encountered industrial situation which those outside 
factors were overwhelmingly powerful that manage- 
ment’s possibilities for constructive action were severely re- 
stricted. have always found that management had 
tremendous range possibilities for effective action under 
its control only had the proper techniques for analyz- 
ing human relations problems. Important unimportant 
the outside factors may be, they are all beyond the immedi- 
ate control the individual management. Therefore, the 
executive, realistically, can only hope understand these 
forces and adjust himself them. takes that point 
view, will then concentrate upon the immediate prob- 
lems within the confines the plant, where will find 
plenty keep him occupied for considerable length time. 


Many executives are severely handicapped because they seek 
solve problems terms outmoded theory causation. 
They try find the cause for particular problem. When 
they think they have found the cause they seek provide the 
solution. This one-cause-one-solution type thinking 
responsible for the popularity cure-alls industrial re- 
lations. Perhaps the executive tries solve the problem with 
health insurance other benefit plans for employees. that 
deosn’t provide the answer, perhaps takes fling profit- 
sharing. may music industry, vitamin pills, 
series morale posters designed high-powered public 
relations firm. single one these nostrums effective, 
the executive may conclude that needs not one answer, 
but package answers. Many executives today are search- 
ing strenuously—and vain—for this package. The sad 
truth that there are individual cure-alls, nor are there 
any packaged solutions for industrial relations problems. 

Fortunately, the search for cure-alls packages seems 
the wane. Many executives have realized the futility 
further search along these lines. Having abandoned the 
package theory, they are coming more and more think 
human relations the field that offers the promise solu- 
tions, but their conception human relations still vague. 
Also they not know the language human relations 
and are unable give expression their problems such 
form that they can solved. 

not intend here set forth conceptual scheme 
for human relations analysis. That problem tackling 
other writings. The discussion here must limited 
the problems causation. 

the natural sciences the conception one-cause-one- 
effect has long since been abandoned. Scientists think 
terms number interdependent variables, for instance, 
panied changes variables etc. That the 
only fruitful scheme causation that can applied 
problems industrial relations. apply that scheme 
find that there one solution. also means that prob- 
lems are not solved simply adding one solution after 
another. Unless know how the significant variables are 


interrelated and interdependent, any package cure-all ap- 
plied simply shot the dark. 


The Map and the Territory 


Like the average man our culture, the business execu- 
tive his industrial relations dealings shows strong 
tendency mistake the map for the This 
observe most typically his interpretation union contracts 
and other written agreements with the union. The general 
point may best illustrated giving example from our 


The “National Manufacturing Company” had established 
record for cooperative union relations over period 
years. the XYZ plant which were studying, there was 
friction between foremen and workers and between union 
and minor management officials, but the relations 
between the union officers and the plant manager were ex- 
ceedingly cordial. They trusted each other and worked out 
their problems together. this particular occasion, man- 
agement and union were holding preliminary meeting 
discuss the renewal the union contract. Management was 
represented the Director Industrial Relations from top 
management, the plant manager, his superintendent, and the 
plant personnel manager. The union was represented its 
local officers, who were all workers the plant. The first 
part the meeting went along quite harmoniously, and 
while definite agreements were written down, both union 
and management informally agreed certain concessions. 
But suddenly the smooth flow the meeting was disrupted 
issue that involved six cents hour for one par- 
ticular worker the plant—and, course, developed con- 
siderably beyond that. 


Six months earlier, management and the union had 
thrashed out issue involving the pay and classification 
one particular job. The issue was apparently ironed out 
the satisfaction all concerned. But the union leaders and 
the management people had failed foresee how was go- 
ing affect Joe Franklin. Joe was neither union leader 
nor “management man.” was universally popular and 
respected and, furthermore, was the sort fellow 
who could always counted upon the job and 
well. the time the union had made its classification 
agreement with management, the union leaders had as- 
sumed that Joe Franklin would very shortly move into the 
new classification which had been set up. That was their 
understanding and they had transmitted him. But then 
management changed its plans and there seemed 
opening for Joe Franklin this higher classification, 
was not advanced. The union leaders argued that according 
the spirit the agreement, Franklin was entitled the 
new classification and six cents hour extra, retroactive 
over period several months. The total cost manage- 


This phrase, used Korzybski, means, course, that de- 
scription, the map, only short-hand and limited way refer- 
ring the situation from which many important factors must 
omitted convention. 


For the data and interpretation this illustration in- 
debted Donald Roy. 
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ment this time would have been $162. Management ar- 
gued that the agreement clearly had provision which 
would justify such move, and management was determined 
hold firm this issue. The union leaders felt then that 
they had been misled management; and that they were 
being put into the position selling out Joe Franklin. They 
said vehemently, can’t let you knife Joe Franklin.” 
them Joe Franklin was not just time-clock number. was 
symbol what good worker and good union man should 
be. management could discriminate against Joe Franklin, 
then worker would safe. Management representatives 
responded hotly this accusation, claiming that they had 
intention discriminating; they were simply adhering 
the terms the contract. The argument went back and 
forth with ever increasing heat, until the issues dispute 
expanded far beyond Joe Franklin, and management and 
union people were arguing about issues which were quite 
irrelevant and which were thought have been long for- 
gotten. Failure agree upon this particular problem gave 
rise explosion hostility involving all sorts problems. 


The meeting, which had begun smoothly, broke 
complete deadlock. The union leaders were outraged and 
left the meeting saying that they would get back man- 
agement. And well they could have, for the union leaders 
were the key operators the plant and, effect, set the 
pace production. had seen production rise and fall 
before response changes union-management relations. 
For months production had been steady upgrade 
union-management relations improved. Now, unless immedi- 
ate action was taken could unquestionably predict 
sharp drop production. Strikes have occurred upon smaller 
issues than this, and the only reason strike was not 
feared immediately this case was because relations had 
been reasonably good when the issue exploded. But could 
foresee that the workers would now hold back production. 
Management would know that production was being held 
back and would incensed the workers’ behavior. its 
frustration, management would seek crack down the 
workers and they turn would strike back. Thus could 
easily have had the sort vicious circle that ends disas- 
trous conflict. 


The following morning the plant manager called meet- 
ing his local management discuss the issue. Everyone 
agreed that management was the right this case and 
could not make any concessions. was only following this 
meeting that were able get talk the problem over 
with the plant manager. 


began agreeing that was absolutely the right 
according the wording the agreement. But then 
went ask effect, ““What are you trying accom- 
plish? Are you mainly interested being right, are you 
pointed out that while the manager was 
technically right was emotionally wrong. That is, the 
decision, which had legal right make, would uni- 
versally seem unfair and discriminatory the workers and 
would destroy their faith the fair dealings manage- 
ment. standing firm the agreement would save the 


company $162 and lose perhaps hundreds thousands 
dollars production, not mention the cost accumu- 
lated ill-will. holding the letter the contract, 
could destroy the union-management relationship which the 
coniract had been drawn represent. 


The plant manager decided reverse his position. After 
talking over further with his local management called 
the union officials for another meeting. began 
announcing that was accepting the union’s position 
full Joe Franklin. Management was convinced that 
Franklin was exceedingly valuable man and that there 
was not and never had been any intention discriminating 
against him. then apologized for some the heated 
words the part management the previous day. When 
the union leaders had had chance catch their breaths 
they immediately apologized for their part the contro- 
versy, expressed their appreciation for the fair-minded po- 
sition management and went offer certain conces- 
sions the contract negotiations which management had 
not expected achieve except over long period argu- 
mentation and horse-trading. The union leaders departed 
from the meeting singing the praises the plant manager and 
management general. They had not only won cause 
they believed in, they had also strengthened their own posi- 
tion with their membership. Following the amicable settle- 
ment this issue there was, course, drop produc- 
tion. Productivity continued the upgrade. 


Let see what was involved this issue. Here manage- 
ment had worked out reasonably satisfactory relationship 
with the union. The contract was drawn represent 
the relationship that had been developed. But this crisis, 
management was initially willing sacrifice the relation- 
ship had painstakingly developed order protect the 
words had written piece paper. other words, 
management was willing give away the territory only 
would allowed keep map the territory. was 
only when the plant manager was able visualize the re- 
lationship between map and territory and concentrate upon 
the latter that was able effect settlement great 
practical advantage the company. 


The semantic approach clarifies some important points 
the problem interpretation labor contracts. Among 
those interpreting contracts, observe range variation 
between those who insist upon strictly legalistic interpreta- 
tions and those who what they call “the spirit 
the The legalistic interpreters are fully trained 
the semantic fallacy mistaking map for territory. They 
look upon the words paper absolutes. All behavior 
must conform the literal interpretation the contract re- 
gardless the practical consequences. With such ap- 
proach impossible handle the problems union- 
management relations realistically. 


“The spirit the agreement” sounds like metaphysical 
idea, but observe the people who talk this manner 
find that many them are solid down-to-earth realists. 
effect, they are saying something like this: “The contract 
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only set symbols designed represent the relation- 
ship have established. long understand the re- 
lationship, the contract just incidental.” When they talk 
about the “spirit the agreement” they are referring 
the pattern human relations they have developed. 
seems significant that some the most cooperative union- 
management relationships the contract rarely referred to, 
and few people can quote accurately the wording any 
particular provision. long they are satisfied with the 
way they are handling their real relationship, why should 
they refer the contract? 


not advocating that unions and management discard 
contracts and handle everything informal basis. 
large and complex organizations especially, agreements 
are not reduced writing intolerable confusion will re- 
sult. suggesting that serious mistake for execu- 
tives union leaders treat the agreement were 
end itself—to mistake the map for the territory. The 
skillful executive union leader may refer the appropri- 
ate contract provision taking any issue, but will 
never stop there. taking any problem will give 
attention the nature the relationship well the 
wording the contract and will careful not sacrifice 
things for words. 


The skillful leader will not overestimate what can 
done with written contract. will recognize, have 
seen our research, that two companies can operate under 
identical contracts and yet have complete contrast between 
harmonious and conflicting labor relations. will realize 
that best the contract highly formal instrument which 
takes little account the way people actually get along 
together. Furthermore, even does give 
for given time, is, nevertheless, drawn particu- 
lar point time. The words the paper may remain the 
same for year more. Meanwhile, union-management 
relations are constantly undergoing changes. The changes 
may proceed slowly rapidly, but always there will 
change because nothing earth stands still, and this 
particularly true the relations between men. is, there- 
fore, essential for the practitioner industrial relations 
see the labor contract means end rather than 
end itself. 


Those who study cases union-management co- 
operation are considered naive some our colleagues. 
are told that cooperation between two such parties 
largely illusion. The sophisticated view that unions 
and managements the major areas American industry 
have antagonistic interests and are engaged 
struggle for power. 


Let leave the question interests aside momentarily 
and face the problem power. The first question ask 
is: The term commonly used that 
people take for granted that they know what means, 


however most useful exercise subject that concept 
careful scrutiny. 


The world industry full executives who will 
sacrifice almost anything order maintain their “power” 
give orders that will not effectively carried out. 
state the problem this way may seem ridiculous, and yet 
sense much management’s current concern over its 
can accurately represented such state- 
ment. Let look illustration from research. 


new management had been placed charge the main 
plant the “Continental Manufacturing Company.” The 
new general manager felt that the union, its struggles 
with the previous management, had made serious inroads 
upon management’s powers. meet this situation deter- 
mined upon “tough” policy. Management would draw 
line, push the union behind and see that the union made 
further inroads. Management would run the plant. Man- 
agement would have contacts whatsoever with the union 
except formally scheduled grievance meetings. 


The union leaders interpreted this policy declaration 
war and fought back with slowdowns, sabotage and de- 
partmental work stoppages. Through all, management 
continued conceive its problems terms 
and sought exercise its with increasing firmness. 


The situation came head when the union 
pelled challenge one these Management 
countered firing the men question for insubordination. 
Other men were then ordered take over the jobs the 
discharged employees. When they refused, they too were dis- 
charged for insubordination. And went and until 
men (approximately percent the work force) had 
been fired. that point, became impossible operate the 
plant further and was shut down for nine weeks while 
the case went arbitration. 


not necessary here outline the complexities the 
arbitration case. Suffice say that the arbitrator handed 
down rather technical ruling, holding that management 
indeed had the that claimed, but had exercised 
this “power” improperly one respect. management 
“won” its interpretation the contract, but “lost” 
being ordered reinstate the discharged employees with 
back pay. 


Two months after the settlement this case the em- 
ployees were out strike. They went out part 
industry-wide strike, but they stayed out for weeks and 
months after the general industry settlement had been 
reached. They stayed strike for six months. They stayed 
out until management was almost ready close the plant 
permanently and the workers were almost ready give 
their jobs and their union local and take regular jobs else- 
where. 


Today, two years after the settlement this bitter strike, 
union and management this plant are working together 
impressive harmony. How the change was accomplished 
another story which now preparing for publication. 
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For present purposes, sufficient note that the ques- 
tion longer raised all. Management may 
have the “power” institute particular change, but 
practice major changes are instituted except after full 
discussion with the union leaders. And contrast the 
previous restricted and formalized meetings, union and 
management frequently get together discuss and settle 
broad range problems. The result that management can 
now take action with the assurance getting results. (As 
necessary corollary, the union also able act effectively 
upon its problems.) Production, once sadly lagging, now 
higher than any plant this industry the country, and 
costs have dropped and profits have risen accordingly. The 
workers, with their incentive earnings, are now the highest 
paid men their industry. Equally important, but not 
easy put objective terms are the gains experienced 
both sides escaping the constant nervous tension indus- 
trial conflict. 


this case, most other cases, there was conflict 
interests—as well possibility establishing certain com- 
mon interests. The cause cooperation not served 
those who simply preach that there conflict interests 
between management and unions. Wherever men work to- 
gether organizations they pursue number different 
individual and group goals. The differences may slight 
they may the greatest moment. our large and 
complex industrial structures these differences tend 
both important and difficult deal with. harmonize 
and compromise these differences exceedingly difficult 
task calling for high intelligence and social skill the part 
both management and union leaders. some cases has 
been done. cannot yet specify full detail under 
what conditions cooperation possible, nor are ready 
give complete blueprint for action, but some important 
conclusions are already apparent. 


The man who conceives industrial relations prob- 
high level which rarely used terms 
any specific observable items behavior. 


For “power” suggest substitute the term: “Origina- 
tion action.” The latter term has the scientific advantage 
being subject observation. cannot observe how much 
“power” has, but can observe how often originates 
action for and on. for this very reason that 
“origination action” has become key concept for cer- 
tain social anthropologists and 


The term equal importance the man action. 
seeking get results out his organization trying 


high level abstraction involves series larger and more 
inclusive classifications having less and less specifically common. 
Thus first order abstraction, “that Macintosh apple,” becomes 
included successive higher abstractions “apples,” “fruit,” 
“food,” “living things.” 

“Measuring Human Relations,” Eliot Chapple with 
the collaboration Conrad Arensberg, Genetic Psychology 
Monograph, No. 22, 1940. see Principles Anthropology, 
Eliot Chapple and Carelton Coon. Harper Bros., 1939 (first 
four chapters). 


originate action, and would well keep his eye 
firmly that ball, and not allow his attention diverted 
metaphysical considerations. gives order which 
not effectively carried out has not originated action and, 
that case least, has failed perform his executive 
functions. 


The skillful executive has learned that action may 
originated variety ways and through more than one 
channel. For example, the general manager the “Con- 
tinental Manufacturing Company” the early period con- 
fined his attempts originating action one channel—the 
management hierarchy—and refused call the union 
any problem. Consequently, was able originate 
little action which followed through accordance with his 
plans. This typical those managements who conceive 
their problems terms “power.” Today, the same 
man and the same management originate action through 
two main channels: management and the union. Certain 
management metaphysicians may claim that this new pro- 
cedure entails loss “power,” but the observer cannot 
fail note that they are originating action today they 
could not before, and are achieving results they hardly dared 
dream the past. 


The Large and Vague Abstractions 


Some industrial executives are concerned with high 
level abstractions that they are unable deal realistically 
with the problems that arise their organizations. this 
high level abstraction, management also plagued its 
prevalent two-valued orientation problems human or- 
ganization. According this view, there are two possible 
systems for the organization economic and political life. 
One known communism, with all implies terms 
deprivation personal liberty and oppressive bureau- 
cratic control. The other possibility “free enterprise” 
which means, general, the sort activity carried and 
position enjoyed the business executive today. The man 
who looks the world this way may have recognize 
that there are some parts the picture that not fit. 
That, for example, semi-socialist England not the same 
communist Russia. But this easily explained away. Al- 
though the social and economic experiments England have 
hardly begun, some businessmen are already willing and 
eager say that they have failed and necessarily so, be- 
cause they not conform the principles “free enter- 
prise.” Therefore, England must get back “free enterprise” 
quickly possible she will forced into “communism.” 


This dichotomous view the world has serious conse- 
quences industrial relations. There are many management 
people who recognize imperfections the present organiza- 
tion human relations industry, yet are not willing 
experiment because they fear that they take one step 
away from their conception “free enterprise” they may 
have taken the first step toward “communism.” 


Such view completely overlooks the variety possibil- 
ities union-management relations actually existing the 
world today, without even counting the arrangements which 
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might developed man’s experimental bent were 
turned that direction. our private industry find 
not one pattern union-management relations, but al- 
most infinite number. And while have predominantly 
private industry economy, even this country have 
the Tennessee Valley Authority example govern- 
mental agency which has developed exceedingly high level 
union-management cooperation while avoiding the threats 
personal liberty and the rigid controls bureaucracy 
that are thought necessarily with government control. 
Life offers too great variety possible organizations 
relationships pinned down any either-or solution. 
The executive who insists upon conceiving his problems 
this either-or manner will unable deal realistically 
with the problems his industry. 


VIII Conclusion: The Problem Abstracting 


The problems the executive this field are difficult. 
must necessarily deal fairly high level abstrac- 
tion because cannot know the particular individuals 
the particular problems they face the work situation. The 
executive too many levels authority above the shop for 
such detailed knowledge. cannot operate all unless 
his information generalized and abstracted. 


This well illustrated the field accounting. Figures 
labor costs, wages, and all other cost items for par- 
ticular plant department plant can readily trans- 
mitted the top executive the company. Such figures 
can misleading various ways, but least they pre- 


sent something general and abstract picture the 
situation which the executive can use his thinking and 
planning. 


the field industrial relations, the executive also deals 
high level abstractions, but these abstractions, con- 
trast those accounting, tend quite divorced from 
the actual work situations. The figures production 
labor costs can readily checked back the plant for ad- 
ditional information interpretation. Not with the prev- 
alent abstractions the field industrial relations. 
that field there tends tremendous unfilled chasm 
between the abstractions used the executive thinking 
about his problems and the actual problems they are ex- 
relate language action—the executive needs able 
talk and down the ladder abstraction. must 
able connect low level abstractions (the particular Mac- 
intosh apple) with high level abstractions. For this purpose 
desperately need new set symbols, language 
human relations industry. one the tasks re- 
search men this field develop such set symbols. 
Already feel this task far advanced. can observe 
particular problem situation factory and translate 
into abstract terms that the executive can look upon 
problem organization without having know all there 
know about the particular individuals involved. this 
language becomes better known and more skillfully applied, 
will possible make greater progress the stormy 
area industrial relations. 
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The Indian Bureau 


and Self-Government 
John 


perhaps should stated here that the 
editors, while welcoming Dr. Embree’s article, not wish 
thought endorsing it. This not because they are 
averse taking sides, but rather because seems them 
that the proposal made Dr. Embree question for the 
applied anthropologist. First, should the general policy which 
states adopted? Which means can expect the con- 
sequences, the long run, states them? Second, 
what are the steps which this done? Can work 
out, again problem applied anthropology, specific pro- 
gram for the Indians the United States which will take 
account the varying levels acculturation, the differ- 
ences economic opportunity, and the problems state and 
local administration which would necessarily arise the 
transition independence should brought about? 


believe that the most effective answer the questions 
raised Dr. Embree would detailed survey the 
problems and the development series specific recom- 
mendations for each the Indian groups involved. Such 
program would cost great deal were done well, 
but the advantages the already swollen Federal budget 
the foreseeable elimination the Indian Bureau would cer- 
tainly compensate for the expense. Moreover, assume 
with Dr. Embree that they can achieve more effective state 
well-being outside the guardianship the Federal Gov- 
ernment, from the long range point view the Indians, 
the achievement freedom and equality with the rest 
would inconsiderable item enter the ledger.) 


considering the problems the Indian Bureau and the 
development self-government under its auspices, some- 
times overlook the fact that this situation and its problems 
are not peculiar the American Indian scene, but have 
parallels number other situations where the Amer- 


*John Embree Chairman the Foreign Area Studies De- 
partment Yale University. This article was read Dr. Embree 
part the Institute American Self-Government sponsored 
the American Indian Fund and the Association American In- 
dian Affairs, Inc., New York. 


ican Government has, has had, guardianship responsibility 
for dependent peoples. For example, Micronesia, the 
United States Navy administering the civil affairs 
Micronesians under United Nations trusteeship agree- 
ment; the Philippines, the United States managed the 
affairs the Filipinos for almost years; and during the 
war the War Relocation Authority was agency the 
United States which had for several years responsibility for 
running the affairs Japanese relocated during the war. 
Other governments have had similar experiences, e.g., the 
French Indo-China and New Caledonia, the Japanese 
Formosa, the British the West Indies. 


first glance, these examples may seem too diverse 
comparable, but they all exhibit certain social characteristics 
found also Indian Bureau-Indian relations. For example, 
the administrator, whether U.S. naval officer, French 
Colonial officer, Indian Service official, regards himself 
smarter than the people guiding and better equipped 
make policy decisions their behalf. The administrator 
also feels protecting his people against sinister outside 
forces—e.g., the Navy feels regard letting private 
commerce into Micronesia; the French protecting the 
Cambodians against Siam; the Indian Service regard 
non-official white men. outsiders came into the picture, 
they would upset the minutely planned social organization 
American administered Micronesia, the French pro- 
tected kingdom Cambodia the authority the Indian 
reservation superintendent. Freedom travel usually re- 
stricted, both the dependent peoples themselves and out- 
siders into the dependent areas. The administrator aids “his” 
people set local governments—but always under his 
guidance. some individuals object his plans, regards 
them ungrateful troublemakers and does all his power 
ernment management bureaucracy not responsible 
the people governed. 


common trait administrators dependent peoples 
the way they feel free enforce “their people” social 
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systems which they could never succeed imposing 
free people and which they would strongly object living 
under themselves. The drastic land reform program enforced 
Japan the Occupation would called communism 
this country; the restrictions travel and trade Micro- 
nesia would not tolerated the United States, and many 
bureaucratic regulations the Indian Bureau “for the 
good the Indian” would regarded totalitarianism 
free society, e.g., liquor prohibition and restrictions the 
handling property. 


making these observations traits common cross- 
cultural administration not wish impugn the good 
intentions .various individual administrators, many 
whom are able and sincere men. The altruism such men 
often high. But the more administrator becomes in- 
volved such situation the more indispensable regards 
his work and the more necessary the administrative 
structure which part. forgets that protective 
administrative system which all important policy decisions 
come from above scarcely good breeding ground for 
democratic self-reliance. 


present the big problem the development Indian 
self-government and the related one reduction func- 
tions the Indian Bureau arm the federal govern- 
ment. this connection, would like cite the War Re- 
location Authority small-scale but significant precedent 
which can see some the problems involved any 
ultimate liquidation the Indian Service. 


The War Relocation Authority was wartime agency set 
temporary basis look after Japanese relocated 
from the West Coast. The Japanese who went relocation 
centers became wards the government for several years. 
this brief time, two significant developments took place. 
The people developed habits and attitudes dependency, 
wardship attitudes. the same time, the bureau— 
personnel and functions that felt 
its service more and more essential managing the 
relocated communities, e.g., planning their 
bodies. The director WRA set his ultimate objective 
the liquidation his agency, but when the prospect such 
liquidation became reality number resistances devel- 
oped: 


Many people did not want leave the center and the 
protection the government. Wardship insured security— 
freedom might dangerous.! 


Many WRA officials—especially field center 
felt that the local problems were complex that liquidation 
was not practical. 


Many friends the evacuees felt that the government 
had obligation maintain the center—the very people 
who had objected evacuation begin with and who had 
argued for greater civil rights for evacuees the centers. 


See for example, “Resistance Freedom: Administrative 
Problem,” John Embree, Applied Anthropology, Volume Num- 
ber (September, 1943), pp. 10-14. 


evertheless, despite the war emergency and all these 
cogent arguments, Mr. Myer, the director, succeeded his 
aim. WRA longer exists. The evacuees who threatened 
one time become permanent wards the government 
now are their own, and very few have fallen the 
wayside. 

the Indian situation all these factors are intensified. 
Wardship and impoverishment many cases are not just 
three years progressed but generations progressed. Many In- 
dians fear loss government protection. The Indian Bureau 
not new organization but old, well-established agency. 
Each Indian superintendent feels that the local problems 
his area are too complex allow elmination his office, 
and friends the Indian form strong power maintain 
special protected status for Indians. There still another 
factor here. Not only the Indian Service official witness 
with vested interest, but has ally the anthropologist 
who fears the loss his Indians. (How can field work 
Indian reservations disappear 


view all this, recommend triple five-year pro- 
gram for the development full self-determination 
American Indian groups and corresponding graduated 
elimination the supervisory functions the Indian Bureau. 
suggesting specific time schedule have precedent 
our policy regard the Philippines. set schedule with 
program action with has saved the Philippines 
the chaos Burma and the violence Indonesia. the 
United States there are also strong social forces work 
which are likely make the continuance the status quo 
Indian affairs untenable the development great in- 
dustrial projects such TVA and MVA, the growing im- 
patience Congress with the Indian Bureau, and the 
vulnerability the United States charges maintain- 
ing dependent people within its borders while advising 
foreign countries such Holland withdraw her rule and 
protection from her colonies. would better have 
well-regulated time schedule for the liquidation the 
Indian Bureau and Indian wardship with some provision 
for transition, than let the situation reach crisis stage 
where public opinion might demand sudden elimination 
the Bureau with consequent disorganization and hardship 
many Indian communities. 


Briefly, such triple five-year program would involve: 
Complete elimination Indian Bureau supervision 


citing the precedent the War Relocation Authority, am, 
course, aware its numerous differences detail from the In- 
dian Bureau and its particular functions and problems. The WRA 
was emergency program, the people did not have special lands 
allotted them (though they did have property, much which 
they lost result evacuation), and they were not in- 
digenous population. But carrying out relocation program from 
the centers, the government found itself contradicting earlier 
promise allow people remain the centers throughout the 
war and possibly longer, and had overcome tendencies 
center officials and residents build the centers into permanent 
dependent communities. They also had overcome the resistance 
nearby “Caucasian” communities accepting the evacuees 
Americans and people. The basic problems liquidating ward- 
ship and bureau which encouraged were much the same, 
smaller scale, are found today Indian reservations and the 
Indian Bureau. 
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during the next five years from those Indian groups best 
prepared their own, e.g., West Coast areas and pos- 
sibly some Eastern reservations also. 


similar move within years for certain groups 
less well prepared—the Plains and Pueblos. 


definite 15-year limit the supervisory life the 
Bureau, with real effort put the Navaho and other such 
groups into condition self-reliant that time. 


There are number serious psychological problems in- 
volved such liquidation proposal. becomes necessary 
reorient our thinking toward the end eliminating ward- 
ship and giving the idea eternal guidance helpless 
people. must develop the idea that Indians are not help- 
less people—that they are capable others self-gov- 
ernment and self-help given honest opportunities. Most 
accept others’ help when there, but begin self- 
reliant when know that father going cease supporting 


There will also the problem opposition the end 
Indian Service control certain groups the reserva- 
tions who fear shift the balance political power. 
may expect general opposition the part Indians 
any reduction government benefits which specially favor 
them. all like get benefits, and the Cherokee episode, 
whereby all sorts non-reservation Indians tried claim 
share government benefits Cherokees, example. 
Some, especially older Indians, may fear the insecurity 
economic independence just the old first-generation Jap- 
anese feared the end WRA protection. Such individuals 
are likely make heart-rending appeals the duty the 
United States Government continue care for and pro- 
tect them—appeals which Americans are emotionally sus- 
ceptible—overlooking the fact that through our wardship 
policy have already done irreparable harm rendering 
many reservation Indians paupers and illiterates the 
midst the richest nation earth. 


There will the opposition the bureaucrat—both hon- 
est and specious. The honest, sincere opposition will come 
especially from hard-working field men who see all the prac- 
tical difficulties removing the Indian bureau from In- 
dian affairs. Being very close number human rela- 
tions problems, they will find difficult appreciate the 
longer range benefits for the Indians well for the 
United States letting the Indians stand their own feet. 
Similarly, the friends the Indians will horrified 
the prospect they, like the honest 
bureaucrat, are convinced the innate inferiority the 
Indian the face American culture. 


Many anthropologist also suffers cultural lag his 
thinking. many have been brought the Amer- 
ican Indian that feel somehow that should pre- 
served situ for future generations anthropologists. Many 
overlook the fact that reservation Indians bear little 
resemblance socially the independent tribes pre-white 
days. 


There are also number basic economic and social prob- 
lems involved any fundamental plan for true Indian self- 
government. One these the matter land tenure. The 
land belongs the Indians. Indeed, all the United States 
belongs the Indians. But conquered the Indians 
relocated them and restricted them relatively small 
reservations which were often further reduced later 
treaties. This was contrast many Latin American areas 
where Indians were not set reservations but became part 
new nation—Mexico, Brazil, etc. The tremendous thefts 
Indian lands the past gives somewhat sophist sound 
present talk the sanctity Indian land. Nonetheless, 
there real moral and legal problem involved here, one 
which must faced any liquidation program. One pos- 
sibility would turn over the management and disposal 
Indian lands Indian Councils during the course 
the program with proviso that they could not sold 
non-Indians for period of, say, years after the with- 
drawal the Bureau. This should give each Indian group 
generation which gain experience independent eco- 
nomic activity vis-a-vis non-Indians. the end that 
time they should free keep sell redivide land 
they chose. Private ownership land, individuals cor- 
poration, basic tenet American culture and should 
presumably allow all American citizens, even Indians. 


Some Indians would lose their land under such circum- 
stances, but mean all. And others, either individually 
groups, would likely purchase additional land 
fee simple increase their wealth and resources other 
ways without being tied the land. When the period re- 
adjustment land ownership over, likely that the 
Indian will hold much land per capita does now— 
not more. 


Another serious problem education. The need here 
for some basic mass education overcome illiteracy. Not 
that literacy itself virtue, but literacy—in English— 
will give the Indians valuable tool dealing with the 
white man social and economic equal. Without it, 
disadvantage and must always depend outside aid. 
addition basic program literacy, there the need 
for some vocational education and especially some develop- 
ment experts—doctors, lawyers, social workers, engineers, 
agriculturalists. Such educational program regular 
American educational system need not lead inevitably 
de-Indianization. Indian cultural values would maintained 
the family and the local group well not better than 
under present circumstances where Indian Agency officials 
often feel called upon try “reform” their wards along 
lines American culture. But command basic tools 
such language, writing and certain scientific skills es- 
sential the Indian maintain economic independence. 


Still another problem that shifting government wel- 
fare functions from the shoulders the Indian Bureau 
regular state and federal agencies which provide such serv- 
ices other American citizens—unemployment compensa- 
tion, social security benefits, etc. This technical and ad- 
ministrative problem which should not prove insuperable 
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the Indian Bureau puts its best into the effort. Here again, 
the experience WRA should prove valuable. 


Then there the mundane but real problem providing 
job security for Indian Service personnel. Many, such 
teachers and engineers, might well employed directly 
various Indian groups, while others could find comparable 
government positions—social workers State welfare agen- 
cies, teachers the school systems, Washington and overseas 
administrators possible civilian administration Micro- 
nesia other positions requiring knowledge cross- 
cultural administration. Some them, such solicitors, 
might well employed for time directly Indian groups 
for their own legal protection. the Bureau were set 
itself actual time limits and provide for gradual reloca- 
tion staff, could avoid any real crisis this regard. 
may this connection that most ex-WRA em- 
ployees have found themselves good positions elsewhere 
American society since 1945, 


There the political problem the voting power the 
Indian. State politicians who might lose the growth 
Indian voters might well oppose any liquidation special 
reservation restrictions this regard. the other hand, 
other politicians might bid for their vote and this opposi- 
tion not too solid. Furthermore, once large numbers 
Indians vote any area they will have more hearing 
local decisions affecting their welfare. 


Some speakers have commented self-government 
administrative technique. This what call indirect rule 
colonial situation and has certain virtues. Giving the 
people ruled some illusion managing their own affairs 
will keep many them satisfied, especially the first stages. 
also relieves the administrator from having concern 
himself with many small details which can just well 
taken care the people themselves. Ultimately, course, 
and the administered acquire some sophistication the 
ways their rulers, indirect rule runs into trouble. The 
people come realize that they have real voice basic 
policy decisions and begin despise the self-government 
machinery. The best leadership often withdraws from 
leaving the administrator with the illusion that work- 
ing. gets sad shock when discovers that some his 
constituents complain over his head the Agency office 
Washington, worse, Congress American public 
opinion. Indirect rule, Indian self-government under the 
direction the Indian Bureau, can indeed useful ad- 
strictly temporary one—one which step towards complete 
elimination outside bureaucratic controls. 


advocating the removal Indian Bureau controls over 
Indian affairs, not thereby suggesting any set program 
aware the amazing internal strength cultural con- 
tinuity. Witness the persistence Gypsy culture over the 


centuries, the maintenance Judasim. Here the 
United States there are numerous enclaves people both 
urban and rural areas which have retained for generations 
their own family customs and religious beliefs, e.g., the 
Mennonites. The Iroquois Indian condolence ceremony con- 
tinues with remarkable virility despite the fact that those 
who practice wear American clothes, make living 
the American economy and speak English. Acculturation 
does not mean the complete elimination the cultures in- 
volved. fact, small group with some economic security 
and internal self-determination much more likely main- 
tain its cultural values than group which impoverished 
poor reservation and which has little say the 
management its own affairs. Present conditions whereby 
Cherokee make money exploitation the tourist with 
articles dubious Indian culture, conditions Dakota 
where Indians are kept extreme poverty for lack job 
security they step off the reservations, are questionable 
value maintaining Indian cultural values. possible 
that this hardship reservations under Indian Bureau 
direction and protection has done more undermine the 
various Indian cultures than would have occured these 
various groups had lacked such controls and protections— 
compare, for example, the Spanish and the French Canadians. 


Then there the problem the white government men- 
tality believing knows best. Here must recognize 
the fact that self-government involves graft and inefficiency 
less efficiently certain respects than does government 
planner who has power manage their affairs. But such 
government from above far cry from democracy, and 
terms the human values self-determination un- 
questionably less efficient. 


One other development should and certainly will accom- 
pany any liquidation the Indian Bureau: the growth 
groups friends Indians and various lobby groups. This 
will healthy sign and will give Indians the sort pro- 
tection and voice that other special groups the United 
States have, e.g., labor, Negroes, farmers, manufacturers. 


addition such lobby groups, consideration should 
given Dr. proposal Ethnic Bureau 
which would concerned with the welfare and problems 
all American minority groups—not just the Indians. Such 
agency, like the Department Labor the Office 
Education, could serve many useful functions—and like 
these agencies, would not concerned with administra- 
tion the group works for. There basic difference 
between such private lobbies such ethnic minorities bu- 
reau and the present Indian Bureau—such agencies could 
give advice but not control the groups involved. This 
the best guarantee Indian self-government. 


Dr. John Collier, Professor Sociology the City College 
New York. 
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Cultural Approach Social Work 


Peter Sandi* 


recently published book now being widely read and 
discussed, the following statement appears: 


“The mores are the prime forces which produce varia- 
tions the sources sexual outlet the different groups. 
Patterns sexual behavior are, astonishingly high 
percentage the cases, merely reflections the patterns 
the particular social level which individual belongs. 
most cases, the individual rationalizes his particular pat- 
tern and thinks that himself has logically chosen the 
regimen which most satisfactory, socially profitable, 
morally right; but the mores which are many hundreds 
years old are, reality, the sources most these de- 
cisions.” 


This quotation from Sexual Behavior the Human 
Male, Dr. Alfred Kinsey and his associates, may 
properly preface our present attempt analyze the concept 
culture factor individual adjustment. establishes 
clearly the authors’ recognition the impact culture 
patterns sexual behavior and thus constitutes addi- 
tional confirmation the considerable influence culture 
individual behavior general. 


During the last few years, the field social work 
there have been some significant and positive trends far 
cultural factors are concerned. 


First all, there has been increasing interest the 
concept and role culture. What culture? How does 
culture affect our individual behavior? How possible 
diagnose specific behavior culturally These 
and many other questions have occurred more and more 
frequently and insistently social work practice. 


Partly corollary this trend, another trend has 
manifested itself. The social work field has become more 
deeply aware the whole range scientific knowledge 
which anthropology, sociology, and medicine have aecumu- 


*Peter Sandi Director Case Work the International 
Institute San Francisco. 
Science Man the World Crisis, Ralph Linton, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1945. 


been incisively stated Dr. Ralph the tendency 
lated and are accumulating the cultural realm. has 
the past “has been for each science hold the others 
safe distance, browsing its own selected pastures and learn- 
ing more and more about less and less; yet quite 
possible for any man know the conclusions which have 
been arrived several sciences other than his own and 
apply these his own problems. Time would seem 
ripe for new synthesis science, especially those 
sciences which deal with human beings and their problems.” 


Social work, field which human beings and their 
problems are intrinsic, manifested decades ago the encourag- 
ing trait being able absorb conclusions previously ar- 
rived several other sciences. convincing illustration 
this fact the remarkable advance made social work 
the use psychiatric principles. Today witness trend 
the social work field toward the absorption and full use 
the achievements attained other sciences regard 
culture related human behavior. 


third interesting trend, which stands almost na- 
tural sequence the two already mentioned, the devel- 
opment what has been called the 
social work. this approach the un- 
derstanding the individual, there full 
the impact that process which the starting 
through the parent-child relationship, along 
the lines the persistent traditional patterns group. 


~ 


Despite the fact that the influence culture individual 
behavior means new idea, social workers 
have not had far great deal understanding the 
specifics involved. dint the recent trends just out- 
lined that are now the threshold acquiring in- 
creasing insight into the ways which various cultural 
patterns are caught the personality the individual 
and reflected his adjustment the family. 


this point fresh and direct case illustrations may 
illuminating. 
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Mr. and later Mrs. came social agency for 
services regard their home difficulties. Mrs. 
22-year old Italian war-bride, had left her husband’s home 
few weeks earlier and was living with Italian family 
the same town. She refused return home unless her 
husband’s parents and sister moved out the house. Her 
relationship with her husband was apparently good and they 
saw each other frequently even after their separation, but 
the housing matter seemingly stood the way 
husband and wife. 


Mr. 27-year old ex-serviceman, was born small 
city central California, Japanese parents. one 
six siblings: one older brother, stationed present 
Japan with the United States Army Occupation; two 
younger brothers, also living away from home and attend- 
ing college another city; married sister living the 
same city; and young unmarried sister living with the 
parents. Mr. skilled mechanic who holds fairly 
remunerative job. 


Shortly after the war, while stationed small village 
northern Italy, met Mrs. who was then aged about 
years. During their acquaintance only few days, 
fell deeply love with her and upon his return the 
States arranged for her join him. They were married 
New York and came together his parents’ home the 
small Californian city. 


Mrs. born the suburb Rome Roman mother 
and Sicilian father, the oldest nine siblings. Her family 
being disadvantaged class experienced serious economic 
hardships. Her father for many years was the only wage 
earner; twice during the war, the homes which they lived 
were bombed and twice they lost all their material posses- 
sions. They were then evacuated the small village 
northern Italy where Mrs. met the young man whom she 
finally married. 


his first interviews with the caseworker, Mr. 
brought out the practical difficulties setting different 
households for his parents and sister one side, and his 
wife and himself the other. What most important 
note here, however, that with the help the case 
worker, Mr. was able express his ambivalent feelings 
about establishing separate household and about accepting 
plans which would imply his parents and sister living either 
the home his married sister some other relatives 
themselves. Mr. was also able realize that the 
fact his having married woman outside his ethnic 
group was per causative factor leading toward difficul- 
ties with his relatives, friends, and his own ethnic group 
general. 


The psychocultural insight the caseworker, based both 
his knowledge Japanese culture well his 
quick perception and understanding the various cultural 
norms that were caught the psychology this specific 
individual, was the utmost importance this point. Ac- 
cording the mores the Japanese, Mr. was expected 
marry girl his own ethnic group; thus his deviation 


from what may call “cultural expectancy” one the 
factors responsible for his feelings the present situation. 
Further than that, according Japanese mores the oldest 
son expected provide for his aged parents until their 
death, and the oldest son absent (as this situation), 
the responsibility automatically reverts the next oldest 
son. Any decision, therefore, Mr. which implies sep- 
aration from his parents, fraught with deep emotional 
underpinnings and serious cultural conflict. 


Subsequent interviews with Mr. indicated with in- 
creasing clarity that the previously mentioned mores had 
been deeply ingrained his personality through early child- 
hood experiences centered around his own parents first, and 
later his relatives, friends, and his ethnic community 
whole. The divergent influences other culturally deter- 
mining factors, such school attendance and army life, were 
also brought the fore Mr. thus enabling the case- 
worker perceive the different cultural streams which had 
helped create and mold the personality the client and 
analyze these influences the light Mr. B’s present 
difficulties family adjustment. these difficulties 
are inherent the reality problems with which has 
cope (housing and wife’s desertion), but they should not 
considered separately from the friction created the 
difference between Mrs. B’s culture and that Mr. 
and his family group. When cultural differences are con- 
comitant with racial differences, this case, the adjust- 
ment process the people becomes even more 
complex. 


parallel diagnostic evaluation occurred simultaneously 
the contacts another worker the agency with Mr. B’s 
wife. She expressed her caseworker: (1) her concern 
about the specific housing problem and its influence her 
marital life, (2) her determination not reunite with 
her husband unless the house which his parents were living 
was vacated immediately. The attitudes and mores Mr. B’s 
family members and ethnic group, not speak the cul- 
tural patterns the American town where she had re- 
cently come live, either were not known were misun- 
derstood and rejected her. one could have expected 
that Mrs. would accept, either intellectually emo- 
tionally, her husband’s cultural pattern concerning the re- 
sponsibility oldest son toward his parents, inasmuch 
this not Italian cultural pattern; but one could have 
expected her show—whereas she did not—the Italian cul- 
tural pattern respect and deference toward her husband’s 
parents and acceptance share the responsibility for 
their care. 


From the initial stage casework with Mrs. this cul- 
tural deviation indicated the caseworker the need ex- 
plore three separate areas: (1) the ways which her vari- 
ous cultural patterns had influenced her personality struc- 
ture, (2) the specific ways which her reactions and be- 
havior seemingly deviated from her cultural norms and in- 
fluenced her situation, and (3) the ways which her 
reactions deviated from the expected normal the extent 
being neurotic. 
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Mrs. B’s father was born and brought small 
Sicilian town. jail guard profession, had experienced 
continual difficulties providing the necessities life for 
his large family. Economic deprivation had always been 
keenly felt Mrs. who habitually attributed the 
fact that her parents “had too many children.” During the 
war, the bombings their homes and other disasters in- 
tensified the economic pressure the family. the same 
time Mrs. B’s opportunities observe from her simple home 
the comforts and pleasures the urban upper class were 
emotionally devastating. Her father and mother were both 
devoutly religious; her father was particularly strict his 
discipline the children. These sketchy facts from Mrs. B’s 
experience seem indicate both material and emotional de- 
privations. Instances material deprivation pervaded her 
whole life history; instances emotional deprivation seem 
have been related mainly her father’s strictness and 
her bid for affection insufficiently satisfied her father and 
mother. 


are witnessing here the beginning interesting 
correlation which seems merit further testing and analysis, 
correlation between the child’s emotional relationship 
his parents the child’s ability absorb his parent’s 
culture. The response the child the acculturation process 
depends many factors; but one cannot help noticing— 
this case and others—the fact that children who not 
have satisfying emotional experience with their parents may 
sometimes less receptive their culture. 


early interview, Mrs. said the caseworker, 
parents, and especially father, sev- 
eral occasions.” She gave examples her behavior, (1) 
occasions associating with boy friends and going dances 
without her parents’ consent, (2) leaving her native coun- 
try against her parenis’ wishes, (3) marrying “foreigner” 
defiance her parents. She Roman Catholic, but not 
devout. fact, this crisis about the housing problem 
cannot solved her satisfaction she considering the 
possibility securing divorce. 


The full case record gave ample evidence the repetitious 
nature the behavior Mrs. far her defiance 
the wishes other people concerned; her need “dis- 
obey” her parents, and, later on, other persons position 
authority borne out the episodes heretofore men- 
tioned. After her contacts the United States with com- 
pletely new sets cultural factors, she began defy her 
parents-in-law who, this specific instance, are not only 
symbols authority but also the carriers mores quite 
divergent from those which she had been conditioned 
Italy. His parents, therefore, represent authority strength- 
ened for opposition being strange. Does bigotry sometimes 
start this way? 


some Mrs. B’s patterns behavior are definitely 
divergent from the cultural patterns her immediate en- 
vironment, this should not lead into believing that Mrs. 
completely deviant far her own culture con- 
cerned. Her semi-urban, lower-class Italian culture 


currently evident, that her few deviations serve 
further demonstration our need analyze the life his- 
tory the client psychocultural basis. our treat- 
ment plans could then take into consideration the “cul- 
tural constants” well the individual deviations and thus 
more favorable position achieve effective results. 
matter fact, there increasing evidence that 
complex situations the need for thorough psychocultural 
understanding the client greater than other more 
simple situations. The caseworker needs know how 
adapt his skills and techniques both diagnosis and treat- 
ment the extent which the client deviates from the ac- 
cepted norm. 


Although adequate discussion treatment techniques 
not possible within the length and scope this paper, 
significant that recognize this point that even when 
the client takes course behavior which seems contrary 
his cultural upbringing, this apparent “revolt” may also 
culturally conditioned! 


example may illuminate this concept better than 
theoretical elaboration. small southern Italian town, 
middle-aged peasant widow, mother three children, 
found culturally difficult have possible second mar- 
riage (1) reconciled with her own cultural norms, and (2) 
accepted the community which she lived. Thus she 
secretly arranged with her suitor plan which she would 
“forcibly” taken out her home that few days 
later the “reparation” regular marriage would have 
follow! The arrangement this woman her own “ab- 
duction” may look the surface cultural deviation 
from deeply ingrained and long enduring patterns, but ac- 
tually this pseudo-deviation uses pattern—marriage cap- 
ture—which has survived that part Italy from Roman 
times. 


return the case Mrs. considering this point, 
analysis her behavior would probably show that she 
seems deviate times from general cultural patterns. 
She would doubtless have assimilated these patterns the 
parent-child medium cultural transmission had worked 
more effectively. Her deviations, nevertheless, the case 
the widow, are still characteristic her cultural milieu. 
Let consider, for instance, her attitude toward having 
children. She clearly stated the caseworker that she did 
not want have children, and implied that she was “some- 
how concerned” the idea having children non- 
Caucasian husband. superficial observer, this statement 
may seem like deviation from the Italian mores regard 
having large families. Actually, these mores had pos- 
sibility being effectively transmitted from the parents 
Mrs. Her present resistance toward bearing children 
fits surprisingly well the cultural pattern the urban upper 
class with which, under the most rejecting circumstances, she 
had constantly struggled identify. 


The case Mr. and Mrs. illustrates only few the 
specifics involved the correlation between culture and be- 
havior family life. This particular case, however, has 
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afforded the opportunity not only making brief ini- 
tial evaluation two sets cultural patterns, but also 
seeing some the highlights characterizing the acculturation 
processes and their results far the psychology the 
individuals concerned. 


The necessarily limited discussion one two cases 
cannot uncover all the many and subtle ways which vari- 
ous cultural patterns influence the psychology the individ- 
ual and reflect themselves his family adjustment. Although 
there dawn interest among social workers, one would 
greatly mistaken believed that this “uncovering” 
now being done only specialized social casework agen- 
cies dealing with people foreign cultural backgrounds, 
only non-specialized casework agencies general. So- 
ciology, anthropology, and medicine—to mention again three 
outstanding scientific fields—are contributing their impor- 
tant share this effort. What some special- 
ized casework agencies have recently done only assume 
the roles self-appointed pioneers coordinating, sys- 
tematizing and putting into effective practice, part and 
parcel their generic casework techniques, the achievements 
being attained understanding culture its relationship 
other individual behavior. 


must, complete humility, that are still 
long way from the stage full understanding such 
relationship. far casework practice concerned, 
comforting see that through these coordinating and 
systematizing efforts, few cultural premises are taking 
their place within the core knowledge with which the 
caseworker today hopefully equipped. 


Among such premises, should like mention few 
that seem particularly significant: 


The concept culture acquiring more uniform con- 
notation; this fact prerequisite, our view, toward future 
assimilation social casework any knowledge built 
either allied fields individual cultural patterns 
the field social work itself. Although someone may still 
suggest modifications and improvements, there has been 
casework practice increasing trend toward the acceptance 
Maurine Boie’s definition culture “the accumula- 
tion the group’s experience, its ways solving the 
problems life’s demands and needs, the attitudes, the 
folkways, mores, ways behaving and feeling that have 
been invented, tested, approved, and perpetuated par- 
ticular people’s history. All these habits and ways doing 
things,” the definition continues, “becomes organized into 
complexes and patterns, institutions for meeting economic 
needs, organizing political relations, expressing religious wor- 
ship, regulating marriage and family relations, and the sum 
total these, call the culture that 


more synthetic way, culture could considered 
those historically created processes which condition men’s 
reactions both internal and external stimuli. now 
more commonly recognized that these processes are not ex- 
clusively determined political geographical entities, 
such continent, nation, region. one doubts the ex- 


istence national cultures; one questions the validity 
referring Japanese culture, French culture Italian cul- 
ture. The growing understanding the concept culture 
social work today fortunately, however, comprehensive 
enough include patterns which are peculiar and devel- 
oping within small, more restricted groups. Therefore, not 
only language, but religion, education, profession, social class 
—to mention only few—are today considered indispensable 
factors attempting define the cultural milieu which 
person belongs. 


The parent-child relationship recognized the most 
important factor determining the acquisition each per- 
son the various cultural patterns his group. This 
premise does not intend overlook the existence indi- 
vidual human traits which will persist each person 
throughout his life. does not imply that other factors such 
various group relationships and even the physical environ- 
ment per have important part the acculturation 
process. However, Mary Hurlbutt clearly outlines 
her courses cultural studies the New York School 
Social Work, the most important phase acculturation 
takes place infancy, the hands the mother mother 
substitute. impressive see what extent techniques 
and patterns used the mother feeding the infant, for 
instance, are affected cultural conditioning. The same can 
said toilet training, sleep training and other routines. 
turn, these techniques seem have de- 
cisive influence not only the future behavior the in- 
dividual but, view, also his very personality. Dr. 
Arnold Gesell? supports this point view: “Bit bit, 
pattern pattern, the personality the young child takes 
patterns and attitudes. not some essence 
which takes hold the culture and manipulates suit 
some dark, subconscious goals. The personality the young 
child more like organism which shaped what 
feeds upon. Normally nature protects this growing organ- 
ism from overgrowth. balance must struck between 
self-effacement under cultural pressure and 
under the compulsion developmental urges.” 


If, therefore, social worker recognizes both the impor- 
tance cultural factors the development personality 
and the role the family the chief transmitting agent, 
there will naturally follow immediate consideration his 
part third premise: that the culturally determined be- 
havior the client must recognized the early stages 
casework therapy and should—to the maximum extent pos- 
sible—be differentiated from other forms behavior which 
have little cultural connotation. The usefulness 
this “differential diagnosis” obviously carried into the 
treatment phase. Dr. Jurgen Ruesch? elaborates this prem- 
ise discussion the subject chronic disease and psy- 
chological invalidism. writes that determined 


Infant and Child the Culture Today, Arnold Gesell, M.D. 
and Frances Ilg, M.D., Harper Bros., 1943. 

Chronic Disease and Psychological Invalidism, Jurgen Ruesch, 
M.D., American Society for Research Psychosomatic Problems, 
New York, 1946. 
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reactions exert profound influence upon 
personal goals. While the one hand, the true goals 
person may severely distorted such influences, the 
therapists can, the other hand, easily and successfully 
interpret these cultural factors the patient. Recognition 
and awareness compliance with cultural norms frequently 
connected with rapid improvement the patient.” 


casework, just medical work, practice not 
keeping pace with theory, but increasingly apparent 
that recognition and awareness cultural norms and the 
use them treatment results better social adjustment 
the client regard himself, his family and others. 
One the urgent tasks facing perfecting our present 
techniques for singling out the culturally determined pat- 
terns behavior client. This specific point alone could 
serve topic elaborate analysis. may suffice here 
say that data now being gathered the International 
Institute San Francisco regard techniques for rec- 
ognizing cultural patterns behavior cases neurotic 
individuals, study based the recognition well stated 
Dr. Karen Horney,‘ that “the person who likely be- 


The Neurotic Personality Our Time, Karen Horney, M.D., 
Norton Co., New York, 1937. 


come neurotic one who has experienced the culturally de- 
termined difficulties accentuated form, mostly through 
medium childhood experiences, and who has consequently 
been unable solve them, has solved them great cost 
his personality.” 


This premise touches the yet unclarified issue the 
effect which the actual “sharing” cultural traits between 
client and worker has the dynamics the client-worker 
relationship. 


not chance that have mentioned closing 
several points which need further study and clarification 
the general area culture and the application our under- 
standing casework practice. Actually, today this area 
needs intensive work the way scientific research and 
practical casework testing. seems longer possible 
delay the efforts necessary explore the interweaving 
cultural constants and individual human traits the growth 
the person involving adjustment his family and his 
community. The interesting results already achieved those 
who have far devoted their time such exploration 
the light modern casework ideas are good omen for 
the possibility future achievements, and thus for the ulti- 
mate advancement social casework general. 
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Report the 


Committee Ethies 


Consideration the development code professional 
ethics for applied anthropologists was inaugurated 
panel discussion the spring meeting held New York 
May, 1946. was there moved that committee 
appointed explore the subject further. This committee 
made its first report the business meeting Chicago 
December, 1946. the basis the discussion that 
meeting, revised draft was circulated the entire mem- 
bership. The responses this were summarized and were 
presented the spring meeting New Haven 1947 
dinner where the speakers had made some comments about 
legal and medical professional ethics. Later, the report was 
again revised and circularized with the statement that, after 
further revision the basis the membership response, 
would acted upon finally the spring meeting 
Philadelphia 1948. There, the report, once more amended 
result the mail poll and meeting discussion, was unani- 
mously adopted substance. the same time the coramittee 
was instructed rewrite the report, which was still couched 
professional jargon, and publish Applied Anthro- 
pology, now called Human Organization. The report 
herewith presented is, therefore, the outcome two and 
half years discussion. For the phrasing the last para- 
graph, the committee heavily indebted the Committee 
Ethics the International Preparatory Commission for 
the International Congress Mental Health, which met 


England 1948. 


The following principles are regarded apply- 
ing specifically the practice applied anthropology, 
addition the anthropologist’s own code ethics 
which governs his behavior private individual, citi- 
zen, and scientist peace and war. recognized 
that different fields applied anthropology develop, 
there will need specify behavior appropriate each 
field, such the role the anthropologist hierarchical 
and bureaucratic structures, the question the classification 
materials from which variety implications might 
drawn, procedures for professionalizing relationships be- 


tween anthropologists and collaborators who may both 
co-workers and informants, etc. believed that procedures 
these special fields can best developed groups ap- 
plied anthropologists within each field industry, govern- 
ment, public relations, communications, etc. However, the 
general principles outlined this code are believed 
applicable the work all applied anthropologists. our 
present day world, organization can bind its members 
specific goals value systems, e.g., religious, political 
philosophical issues, but can insist that sound professional 
ethics applied anthropology involves responsibility for 
the forseeable effects all applications professional skills. 


The Code 
recognize: 


That the applied anthropologist must take responsibility 
for the effects his recommendations, never maintaining 
that merely technician unconcerned with the ends 
toward which his applied scientific skills are directed. 


That the specific means adopted will inevitably determine 
the ends attained, hence ends can never used justify 
means and full responsibility must taken for the ethical 
and social implications both means and ends recommended 
employed. 


That the specific area responsibility the applied an- 
thropologist promote state dynamic equilibrium 
within systems human relationships. This means that the 
applied anthropologist concerned either with maintaining 
system human relationships state dynamic 
equilibrium aiding the resolution system into such 
new state achieve greater degree well-being for 
the constituent individuals. further concerned with 
preserving within such state equilibrium those poten- 
tialities for change through which greater well-being for the 
individual can achieved. The systems human relation- 
ships for which the applied anthropologist takes responsi- 
bility can defined the most inclusive system inter- 
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relationships within which sequential changes the actions 
persons may identified. 


That within the limits his skill and conditions em- 
ployment should take what responsibility can for the 
long time effects his acts, recognizing that within present 
anthropological knowledge, predictive skills must sup- 
plemented continued individual attention the func- 
tioning such system. 


That individual acting applied anthropologist 
whether using his scientific skills behalf em- 
ployer for fee, whether using them behalf 
other way which the application his anthropological 
skills will specifically advance some value goal which 
owes personal allegiance. The applied anthropologist may 
not any situation justify course action appealing 
set values which himself owes personal al- 
legiance, unless willing submit this course action 
the same scientific tests would use other applied 
situations. 


That applied anthropologist may undertake commis- 
sion behalf any interest, segment, section 
group, which anthropologically recognize inter- 
related system human relationships, without specific 
avowal, those whose behalf undertakes the task, 
his intention taking the whole into should 


has been emphasized discussions that the applied anthro- 
pologist may properly work for partisan group within society 
(e.g. The National Association Manufacturers, the Congress 
Industrial Organizations, the Anti-Saloon League, the Planned 
Parenthood League, the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
the National Conference Christians and Jews, etc.) recognizing 
that such groups are significant and important part our social 
life and that improvements the and social under- 
standing any one such group can valuable the whole so- 
ciety. However, the applied anthropologist should also scrutinize all 
special interest groups the possibility any such group be- 
coming destructive the larger whole. 


recognize also that actions taken behalf any such 
group may create crises the system individual mem- 
bers, and that the duty the applied anthropologist 
point out the need for other measures, not previously in- 
cluded the group’s program, provide for recovery after 
such crises disturbances have occurred. 


That the applied anthropologist should recognize 
special responsibility use his skill such way 
prevent any occurrence which will set motion train 
events which involves irreversible losses health the loss 
life individuals groups irreversible damage the 
natural productivity the physical environment. 


That the applied anthropologist must take the greatest 
care protect his informants, especially those aspects 
confidence which his informants may not able stipulate 
for 


Finally, applied anthropologists accept code ethics: 


advance those forms human relationships which 
contribute the integrity the individual human being; 
maintain scientific and professional integrity and responsibil- 
ity without fear favor the limit the foreseeable 
effects their actions; respect both human personality 
and cultural values; publish and share new discoveries 
and methods with colleagues; those are the principles which 
should accepted and which should known accepted 
all those who work the disciplines affecting human 
relationships. 

Chairman 
CHAPPLE 
Brown 


For example, members aboriginal groups just entering into 
complex culture contact situations. The publication real names 
members pre-literate groups together with records prac- 
tices which may some later time come under public censure 
legal interdiction case where such care needs exercise. 
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Field Methods and Techniques 


Although actual description events between specific 
people has been one the basic elements the develop- 
ment the science human relations, the tendency has 
been rely the concrete incident symbol one 
more relationships. This has made much the material 
published the last few years both literarily interesting and 
intuitively satisfying the experienced observer; only 
when begins try differentiate one situation from 
another and somewhat similar one that finds would 
helpful have specific and systematic evidence what 
transpired over the period time making observations. 

Ideally, the anthropologist would like complete record 
everything said and done and, certain limited situa- 
tions, particularly among primitive groups, has been pos- 
sible this. The use sound motion pictures, 
course, means achieving this, but the expense, par- 
ticularly the situation recorded lengthy and in- 
volves many people, makes the use such equipment almost 
out the question except for occasional shots critical 
moments help fix the actors and the scene for later 
reference. 

Even if, theoretically, were able have battery 
camera men and worries about expense, should still 
have face the fact that when start our analysis have 
make some kinds abstractions order summarize 
and generalize the mass material collected. major 
areas our work there considerable agreement the 
kinds abstractions that have been found useful, and 
this issue shall deal with some the commoner methods 
which substantiating evidence differences rela- 
tionships can obtained. 

beginning field study all have face the need 
getting rapidly possible some detailed information 
about the relationships the people one another. Ordi- 
narily, begin this interview, getting individuals 
talk about their relationships other people, and particu- 
larly having them describe concretely possibly actual 
events that have occurred. getting this material, are 
alert for indications change relationships and for state- 
ments which give some idea the individual’s adjust- 
ment and emotional reaction them. When begin 
analyze the material, find many statements about changes 
relationships, and often hard know whether these 
are direct expressions the actual facts projection 
onto the stated relationship events and reactions from 


some other relationship. Even when are relying in- 
terview material alone, therefore, and wish build sub- 
stantiating information order sure that our inter- 
pretation fairly accurate description what happened, 
need more than the single incident characterize the 
relationship. are all aware the dangers unsub- 
stantiated interpretation, and yet anthropological litera- 
ture there are many examples complex hypothesis being 
built few tags observed events statements 
informants. 


order put sounder foundation under the happy 
striking occurrence, and thus make the interpretation 
interview material more accord with the necessities 
semantics, important obtain quantitative information 
about the relationships the organization community 
are studying. For those who may use operational methods 
observation such described our last issue Horsfall 
and Arensberg,! more precise ones, often necessary 
supplement these with cruder methods which have the ad- 
vantage speed and not require direct observation. This 
often forced one the earlier stages work, particu- 
larly the higher levels organizational structure, since 
the physical limitations separate offices and geographical 
spread may make impossible systematic observations 
the official personnel involved. quite possible gain 
very adequate picture organization the relations 
organizations one another using what are effect 
time budgets and contact questionnaires. 


The conception contact questionnaire very simple. 
want each individual the organization estimate 
the number times day, the average, that interacts 
with each other person the organization, how long these 
contacts last, the number days week that these contacts 
this rate take place, and the proportion cases which 
he, the informant, takes the initiative beginning the con- 
tact. sample form shown page 24. 


will noted that the form have classified 
contacts into two types, those which the individual actu- 
ally face face with the other person, and those which 
occur telephone. 


have also used the spacing names aid 


See “Teamwork and Productivity Shoe Factory,” Alex- 
ander Horsfall and Conrad Arensberg, Human Organization, 
Volume XIII, Number 
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analysis. This involves two devices: one, the spacing verti- 
cally, and two, indenting names under given individual. 
Vertical spacing used separate groups people who 
are different organizational units,,as determined from 
the formal organization. Thus, the form, the first name 
the general manager, the second, separated space the 
head the particular division under study. The two names 
indented under his are his secretaries. not good idea, 
incidentally, put job titles such questionnaire, but 
only the names the particular people involved. The pur- 
pose the questionnaire get accurate record 
one can. getting the informant think the name and 
not the title, you improve somewhat the chances that 
will give you less what would like have happen and more 
what actually does. This point will discussed further on. 


the bottom the form, place available for people 
outside the unit actually under study. Where possible, that 
is, where one can estimate advance from general descrip- 
tion the organization that certain persons are probably 
that list, best include them. many instances, 
however, particularly the lower ranks the organization, 
almost impossible guess advance with whom these 
contacts are liable be. 


this form, not attempt obtain any detail, 
either what the contact was about information 
the actual sequence events which certain contacts make 
definite pattern. This obtained the use daily 
work schedule which simply form giving the name 
the person for whom being filled out, the date, and 
breakdown the working day into consecutive 15-minute 
periods. this form, each person asked keep record 
his contacts well the time spent not contacts 
throughout the day, who began the contact, whether 
was over the telephone not, and indicate line 
drawn down the page whether lasted over minutes. 
the right hand side the form, space left for com- 
ments the subject matter both the contact the period 
when working alone. important getting person 
fill out such form emphasize that you want all contacts 
talk with the boss. many types organizations, 
common practice keep fairly accurate appointment pads, 
and this useful aid supplementing the memory the 
willingness the person who keep such record. 


Ordinarily, one should get such daily record 
least one-week period, and provided one getting good 
cooperation advisable try obtain two-week record. 


using these records, important realize that 
they are designed for relatively stable period the indi- 
vidual’s interaction within the organization. the organiza- 
tion has been going through known periods change, .or 
the informant tells you that although such and such 
estimate accurate enough the present time, three months 
ago his relationships certain people were quite different, 
one should endeavor get him fill out another form for 
the earlier period. 


must also remembered that there are certain rela- 
tionships every organization which through periodic 
changes, function the necessities the technical op- 
eration the organization, i.e., the preparation monthly, 
quarterly annual reports, changes model process, 
the planning for holidays. There are countless regularities 
all types organizations from family the Federal 
Government which modify the ordinary and habitual round 
contacts within the existing relationships. each these, 
they occur, they are mentioned informants 
qualifying their filling out the questionnaire form, one 
should obtain much specific information possible 
what contacts increase frequency and duration and which 
decrease and where possible obtain detailed estimate 
the form. The space provided the questionnaire form 
indicate whether such changes occur will lead further 
administration the forms and thereby more accurate 
description the dynamics the organizational structure. 


Once the forms have been collected from the various 
individuals, they must checked for accuracy. Obviously, 
the final check could only direct observation, but the 
process comparing the various estimates enables one 
reconcile the values given the individuals. Where there 
are obvious and striking discrepancies, course neces- 
sary check back the individuals see what the ex- 
planation may be. 


The first step take the daily work schedules for the 
two weeks and calculate the figures given the indi- 
vidual for his weekly contact questionnaire. there seem 
significant deviations, the probability that the 
schedules and forms are relatively accurate. The next step 
compare each person’s estimate his contacts with 
other persons with the latters’ own estimates. surpris- 
ing how well these will check majority relationships. 
Where they not agree, and where the daily schedules 
check fairly well with the weekly estimates, then going 
back the people involved, one ordinarily finds that one 
the other misinterpreted what constituted contact. 


some cases, course, one finds wide discrepancies. 
These are usually directly related personality problems 
the individuals. one study made, one executive never 
recorded contacts which someone else tcok the initiative 
him; another systematically increased the percentage 
contacts and time spent with his superiors far beyond the 
latters’ estimates and the available time the day. Such 
findings are both amusing and instructive, and they give 
good leads for further study adjustment problems the 
individuals concerned. 


Once the estimates have been reconciled and the discrep- 
ancies ironed out, the data then ready for further analysis, 
namely the examination the time budgets contacts for 
each person terms the number available hours 
the day. 


planning any organizational change, deciding 
whether the stresses the job are too great for given in- 
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dividual, figures the number contacts the amount 
time spent with particular individuals are basic impor- 
tance. proposed shift organization which executive 
already spending percent his day contacts within 
his department expected take extensive contacts else- 
where, obviously cannot made work administrative 
order. surprising how often expected so. 
Examination the personality the individual relation 
the contact picture will also great benefit. par- 
ticular pattern contacts may not produced the na- 
ture and requirements the job much the needs 
the personality for particular kind adjustment 
others. 

Some use forms this sort has been made where the 
contacts have been classified kinds activity involved. 
other words, contact between two persons where the 
subject was routine processing material might dis- 
tinguished from policy matter. simpler level, Loomis 
has distinguished various types visiting and the purposes 
among farm families: borrowing tool, etc. These may well 
useful provided they not omit categories contacts 
from consideration. They have the difficulty, however, which 
basic all attempts classify content advance its 
happening, not mention the problems which arise after 
recorded: one cannot sure that any single contact will 
remain within single activity classification, and does 
not, the dialectical efforts decide how classify use 
far too much time, this department’s opinion, and lead 
useful results. 


Some discussion the administration these forms may 


worth including way conclusion. Anyone who has 
had experience with obtaining this kind information 
knows that some people will fill them out faithfully and 
accurately without prodding, more need considerable fol- 
low-up and some will only come through you sit down 
with them and fill them out yourself, while interviewing 
the person about what has done. 


time permits, usually better administer each 
questionnaire interview, since doing many 
the questions interpretation can dealt with the time 
they arise, and much additional information likely 
elicited. the case the daily record, time factors may 
more important restricting the interview possibilities. 
Nevertheless, will often necessary use this 
interview unless you happen find the diary-minded kind 
person who likes preserve his doings for posterity. 
Actually, usually far harder get someone keep 
continuous record his activities than make weekly 
estimate his contacts. this connection, some our 
readers have wondered why was necessary have the 
informants fill out both weekly work contact form and 
daily record, was because this fact. left them- 
selves, the chances any adequate return the daily rec- 
ords liable low. the other hand, with proper 
cooperation from officers organization, with adequate 
explanation and salesmanship the investigator, good re- 
sults can obtained. that case the advantage both 
records that provides check the probable accuracy 
weekly estimates given individual for periods time 
the past for which daily record available. 


WEEKLY WORK CONTACTS 


NAME 


How many contacts 
per day (average) 


with each person length 


Actually see Tel. 


Mr. Sorenson 


Mr. Cranston 


Miss Bell 
Miss Grant 


Mr. Washington 


Mr. Blumberg 
Miss Rose 
Miss Hunt 


Organiz- 
Others ations 
Miss 
Jackson 


American 


Shoe Co. 


Average 


contact 


these figures hold 
relatively constant 
throughout the year 


Proportion 
contacts you 
began 


Answer yes 


Actually see 
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People and Projects 


Note: have had encouraging response 
our inquiry regarding individual activities and hope 
that those members who have not yet written about their 
current projects will so. this way, will able 
keep record our members’ interests and you will also 
kept informed.) 


Leonard Mason Chairman the Department An- 
thropology and Sociology the University Hawaii. One 
the courses teaches definitely within the field 
applied anthropology, being entitled: “Culture Conflict 
Pacific Dependencies—Existing native cultural patterns 
American, British, Dutch and French dependencies; prob- 
lems raised native European interaction; cultural factors 
bearing upon administrative policies and programs.” 


Dr. Mason’s other activities the field applied anthro- 
pology include: Member Advisory Committee Educa- 
tion for Guam and the Trust Territory. This Committee 
was set the Navy administration December, 1947, 
and meets regularly twice year with frequent unscheduled 
meetings Honolulu from time time. Two conferences 
have been held Honolulu (December, 1947 and Febru- 
ary, 1949) and one Guam and Truk (August, 1948). 
Each these has resulted set recommendations 
the administration regarding educational problems the field. 


also member the Advisory Committee Con- 
servation Micronesia. This Committee operates within 
the Pacific Science Board and has been organized quite re- 
cently. The first meeting the Honolulu Panel this 
Committee was held April this year the Bishop 
Museum. number items were discussed and definite 
recommendations were made relating agricultural re- 
habilitation and revegetation and maintenance the Ex- 
periment Farm Ponape which the Germans and Japanese 
had operated before the Americans occupied the area. 


the request the High Commissioner the Trust 
Territory, Dr. Mason went Rongerik Atoll January, 


1948, investigate the plight the Bikini islanders who had 
been moved there 1946, and where they were reported 
starving condition. After two weeks Rongerik, 
Dr. Mason recommended the immediate relocation the 
Bikinians Kili Island, where they have since been sent. 
Dr. Mason intends visit Kili this summer part the 
summer field conference the Advisory Education Com- 
mittee. 


Ruth Underhill, Professor Anthropology the Uni- 
versity Denver, teaching courses Ethnology, 
close cooperation with the Department Sociology and 
International Relations. Dr. Underhill also working 
two books: history the Navaho, published the 
University Oklahoma Press and history the Ameri- 
can Indian, for the University Chicago Press. Both 
these books intended help with the understanding 
the Indian person and citizen and, hope, will assist 
the public little more constructive view his problems,” 


Dr. Underhill writes. 


John Whiting with the Iowa Child Welfare 
Research Station, attached the State University Iowa. 
not sure whether our research program here could 
considered relevant applied anthropology,” Dr. Whiting 
remarks, more the pure research side. 
are concerned with the process socialization gen- 
eral problem and approaching from both psychological 
and anthropological point view. important by- 
product our research; are intending write eth- 
nography child training American middle class rep- 
resented sample parents drawn from city the 
middle west. gathering the data for this, are using 
technique which somewhat innovation for anthropol- 
ogy that have developed standardized ethnographic 
interview which used mothers and took verbatim 
recordings the informant’s answer. 
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“The interviews were then analyzed accordance with 
detailed outline for socialization which expansion 
the outline cultural materials developed the cross- 
cultural survey Yale. 


“Next year, Dr. Robert Sears and are moving 
Harvard where new laboratory Human Development 
being established the Education Department and 
intend carry our work there, probably doing com- 
parative ethnographic study group another class level 
perhaps moving into some ethnic group.” 


Gordon Macgregor Social Economist with the Missouri 
River Basin Investigations Staff attached the Indian Office 
Billings, Montana. “My present work studying the 
effects the Missouri Basin construction program In- 
dians and making social surveys preparation for their re- 
moval for future establishment and administration. The 
Mandan, Hidatsa and Arikara Fort Berthold Indian 
Reservation, and the Sioux Standing Rock and Cheyenne 
River are being seriously affected the flooding their 
bottom lands. you can imagine, this exciting process 
watch and study,” Dr. Macgregor reports. 


for recent publications, Harnessing the Big Muddy, 
account the Missouri River Basin Development plan 
being carried out the Corps Engineers, Department 
the Army, and the Bureau Reclamation, Department 
the Interior, was published the Indian Service, Lawrence, 
Kansas April, 1949. Frances Cushman was co-author with 
Dr. Macgregor this book, which gives single account 
the history the land and people, the natural resources 
the Basin, and the plan being executed the regions 
the Basin. The book was planned for Indian and other 
students high school level the region. the only 
simple, full account available yet the program author- 
ized Congress 1944. 


“Attitudes the Fort Berthold Indians Regarding Re- 
moval from the Garrison Reservoir Site and Future Admin- 
istration Their Reservation,” Dr. Macgregor, was 
published North Dakota History, Volume 16, Number 
Bismarck, N.D. January, 1949. 


comprehensive summary current projects Stanford 
University has been written Felix Keesing, Executive 
Head, Department Sociology and Anthropology, that 
University. 


“1. Stanford first entered the applied anthropology field 
relation the war training programs, notably FEAL 
and Army and Navy Military Government training. Here 
both the area expertness and the theoretical understanding 
and field techniques the anthropologist were counted 
essential. bore the brunt this together with numbers 
shorter term visitors, including Dr. Paul Fejos the Viking 
Fund. Incidentally, this phase the work definitely ‘sold’ 
groups here, such the Hoover Research Institute and 


School Humanities staffs, the essential role anthro- 
pology vis-a-vis their programs. 

“2. Next came the School Naval Administration 
(SONA) from 1946-48. Administratively within the Hoover 
Institute (the research and teaching wing the big 
Hoover Library War, Revolution and Peace), this 
school gave intensive five-months’ training course for 
officers who were handle administrative tasks the new 
Trust Territory, Guam and American Samoa. Associate 
Director, had the main responsibility for developing and 
carrying out this training program. would expected, 
laid great stress applied anthropology. After quiescent 
period during which the pool about 220 officers trained 
the three successive classes gradually dwindled, the Navy 
decided reopen the school for small group replace- 
ments. This operating the new graduate Navy school 
Monterey near here, and the four officers charge are 
all graduates the Stanford school. have been continuing 
advise the program, and down periodically for 
series classes anthropological and related matters. 


“3. 1948, prepared under contract for the Navy 
recently published handbook for training and administra- 
tion the new Trust Territory the Pacific Islands. 
edited the book with the assistance small staff Naval 
officers and ex-officers connected with the School Naval Ad- 
ministration. This volume, entitled Handbook the Trust 
Territory the Pacific Islands, draws upon the accumu- 
lated CIMA and USCC reports well other anthro- 
poligical data, and has heavily applied emphasis. can 
obtained from the Superintendent Documents, Washing- 
ton, D.C. connection with the SONA program, pre- 
pared and assembled great amounts other training ma- 
terials multigraphed form. also prepared materials 
for, and briefed, various groups and individuals, including 
the Hopkins Committee and passing Congressmen. 


currently, you perhaps know, the Senior 
Commissioner for the U.S. the South Pacific Commis- 
sion. The applications anthropology have important 
place the research program this Commission. have had 
several advanced students work preparing materials which 
can use this connection. 


have been teaching course ‘Problems Ad- 
ministration Pacific Island Dependencies,’ which domi- 
nantly applications anthropology. one the courses 
accepted the ‘International and National Administration’ 
group within the University’s International Relations pro- 
gram. have more general course ‘Applied Anthro- 
pology’ listed, but courses more directly the anthro- 
pological core have priority, has not been given yet. 


“6. The Hoover Library and Institute vitally inter- 
ested the problems non-self-governing territories which 
form one its major fields collection and study. have 
worked closely with them this matter ever since came 
here. 


Hoover Institute has major Carnegie grant 
for three-year experimental study called RADIR (Revo- 
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lution and the Development International Relations). 
This brings bear the basic social science approaches (social 
psychology, social anthropology) well history, politi- 
cal science, economics. Bernard Siegal, who came here 
1947 the second anthropologist, spent all last summer 
full time certain aspects the project, particularly those 
connected with social status systems revolutionary situa- 
tions. Subsequently, the Hoover’s request continued 
this work for half his time during the past winter quarter. 
have also been the planning group this project. This 
aspect our work brings anthropology into close contact 
with those handling political problems the international 
relations field. From one viewpoint, the most unique aspect 
our applied anthropology program here its considerable 
focus upon such political problems are referred above. 
Incidentally, another Hoover Institute program 
Slavic studies seminar (under Rockefeller grant) Bernard 
has sat their request along with the Slavic experts. 
This postulated the Hoover Library thesis that cul- 
tural anthropologist and social psychologist are essential 
all such discussions they are realistic social 
science terms. 


Perhaps eligible placed under the applied cate- 
gory some respects entirely different activity. 
This, made possible Viking Fund grant, two-year 
experiment collaboration between the Humanities and 
Anthropology. Now approaching the two-year mark, has 
involved conference, plus extensive discussions and semi- 
nars selected humanities and social science faculty mem- 
bers, together with some visitors such Linton, Bidney, 
Beals and Mandelbaum. The main concepts explored have 
been ‘personality’ and ‘value’ theory, and has been 
exciting business. Currently extension the work be- 
ing planned, including experiment cooperative research. 
some respects ‘applied,’ i.e., far involves 
developing applications anthropology materials such 
fields drama, literature, art, and philosophy. Two humani- 
ties faculty members have already done some follow-up work 
anthropology under the stimulus these activities.” 


West present Fellow the Geophysical Ob- 
servatory the University Alaska, charge the 
section engaged research the physics the upper 
atmosphere. for three years teaching, have been 
industrial research since receiving Ph.D. 1934,” 
Dr. West reports. interest applied anthropology re- 
sults from efforts during the last year reduce the 
problem the action social forces the individual 
approximate form that will permit the use electrical analo- 
gies for its solution. experience with such analogies 
the prediction the flow petroleum from underground 
reservoirs indicates that rather good prediction 
stability social groups might expected from system 
relatively few units, provided one can define the operation 
the individual person terms measurable variables.” 


Oscar Lewis the University Illinois, presented 
paper before the Midwest Sociological Society April 29, 
called “Family Case Studies: technique for the study 
culture and personality.” brief abstract will give idea 
Dr. Lewis’s work and main line interest the last 
few years. says: 


“Tt will recalled that Robert Redfield studied Tepoztlan 
1926. Seventeen years later, 1943, returned the 
village study culture and personality. This in- 
volved broad ethnographic study the community, 
analysis the many changes which had occurred the 
village since 1926, and comparison the total impression 
Tepoztlan revealed our two studies, and, finally, 
study Tepoztecans individuals and people. 


“At the outset was faced with the problem method. 
Tepoztlan large and complex village with population 
approximately 3,500, with seven locality group- 
ings, generation and wealth differences and rapidly chang- 
ing culture. seemed that the traditional anthro- 
pological reliance upon few informants obtain picture 
the culture and the people, though perhaps feasible 
small, primitive, tribal society, was inadequate this situa- 
tion. The question sampling and securing data and in- 
formants representative all the significant differences 
study modern urban community. therefore concerned 
myself with sampling, and employed quantitative procedures 
wherever possible, utilizing census data, local government 
records and documents, schedules and questionnaires. 


the usual techniques that turned the study the family. 
seemed that the intensive study representative 
families, which the entire family would studied 
functioning unit, might give greater insight into both the 
culture and the people. therefore decided use family 
studies one the organizing principles the entire re- 
search. 


“As preliminary selecting families which could 
representative the various socio-economic groupings the 
village for special study, had several informants rank the 
families each barrio according relative wealth and social 
position. The criteria used this tentative classification 
were items which seemed important this peasant com- 
munity, namely, the ownership house, land and cattle. 
this way obtained rough idea the relative standing 
all the families the village. this basis three fami- 
lies, representing different socio-economic levels, were tenta- 
tively selected for study each the seven 


“At this point, after had been the village for about 
month, student assistants from the University Mexico 
come into the village one time. Soon had 
six assistants, for each whom arrangements were made 
live with selected family different barrio. made 
effort place these assistants with families representative 
the different socio-economic levels, well differences 
family size, composition and degree acculturation. How- 
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ever, found that there was greater willingness among the 
better and more acculturated families our list 
have one the staff live with them. Some the selected 
poorer families expressed willingness accept student 
but were unable because crowded living conditions. 


“In doing these studies applied the single family 
all the techniques traditionally used the anthropologist 
the study entire culture—living with the family, 
being participant observer, interviewing, collecting auto- 
biographies and case histories and administering Rorschach 
and other psychological tests. long and detailed guide was 
prepared for the observing and behavior the 
students. Seven families were studied this intensive man- 
ner. Two these studies will published forth- 
coming book Tepoztlan. Each family study practically 
monograph itself and runs about 250 typed pages.” 


Dr. Dorothy Demetracopoulou Lee Vassar College has 
taken the late Ruth Benedict’s place the Board Di- 
rectors the Institute for Intercultural Studies. Other 
1949 officers are: Dr. Lyman Bryson—President; Dr. 
Evelyn Hutchinson—Vice-President; Mr. Frank— 
Treasurer; Dr. Margaret Mead—Secretary. 


During 1948-49, the Institute has actively cooperated 
the work preparing for the International Congress 
Mental Health, and with the two projects the study 
national character, Columbia University Research Con- 
temporary Cultures, and Studies Soviet Culture the 
American Museum Natural History (both which were 
reported our last issue). 


The Society for Applied Anthropology was one the 
nine organizations which sponsored last summer’s Symposium 
Cooperation and Conflict among Living Organisms 
(Washington, D.C., September 12-14, 1948), and was rep- 
resented therein Edward Haskell, the Symposium’s con- 
vening secretary. 
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its closing session there emerged the Organizing Com- 
mittee the nascent Council for Unified Research. 
latter’s object the formation inter-disciplinary research 
teams for the empirical testing scientific theory; and 
that with personnel recruited from the Council’s member 
organizations). Mr. Haskell our representative the 
Organizing Committee well its Chairman. 


now completing the job editing volume the 
Symposium’s papers, tentatively entitled: Conflict, Neutrality 
and Cooperation. also convening another three-day 
symposium which are heartily invited sponsor: Social 
Integration and Disintegration, planned meet simultane- 


ously with the A.A.A.S. New York this December. 


The Department Sociology and Anthropology the 
University Alabama offering new basic course, “Intro- 
duction the Science Human Relations,” beginning with 
the fall quarter. The organization and objectives are con- 
siderably different from the traditional introductory course 
which replaces. Emphasis will placed upon the develop- 
ment understanding fundamental conceptual tools 
and their use the student the analysis variety 
social situations. Another objective give the student 
acquaintance with the results original research. 
meet this need, book readings has been prepared which 
will supplement lectures projects. 


Solon Kimball, Head the Department Sociology 
and Anthropology the University Alabama, acting 
consultant the Bureau Indian Affairs the Navajo 
Indian Reservation during July and August. Henry 
Andrews has been granted year’s leave absence and has 
been awarded University Scholarship Northwestern 
University where will advanced study this year. 
Bartolomeus Landheer has been appointed visiting professor 
for the year 1949-50. Hansen, now Michigan State 
College, has been appointed associate professor and will join 
the department September. 
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Reviews the Literature 


STATEMENT POLICY 


hope that the rejuvenation this journal will mak 
itself felt, among other ways, increased interest and 
cooperation with this department. conducting this depart- 
ment, not intend inhibited any traditional 
academic barriers form medium publication our 
search for material suitable for review. shall look 
all academic, professional other disciplines for books, ar- 
ticles other materials. shall, however, limit the 
reviews here materials human relations which prac- 
tical application emphasized and which advance the ob- 
jective observation social behavior. hope eventually 
able review all material meeting these requirements— 
summarizing facts, presenting techniques employed and con- 
clusions reached, together with our critical comments. this 
hope attained, this department should great value 
giving you quick reference sources information 
observed behavior and methods descrip- 
tion and analysis useful you your work. cover the 
literature systematically this way, shall need your 
help. All suggestions will gratefully received. 


Technique for Investigating Interpersonal Relationships 
Mental Hospital, Robert Hyde and Richard 
York, Journal Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol- 
ume 43, pp. 287-299, 1948. 


Social manifestations personality disturbance are usually 
the cause admission mental hospital, and social recov- 
ery one the prime goals treatment such hospital. 
Therefore, there need for understanding the interper- 
sonal social relationships patients mental hospital 
and the interpersonal relationships such patients with 
hospital personnel. technique describing observed inter- 


personal relations was therefore developed the authors 
this paper. 


The observer enters the room, sits inconspicuous 
place and participates little possible any activity. 
After wait five minutes permit any disturbance 
created his entrance subside, then records for 
minutes any social activity taking place. 


Each individual represented diagram diamond. 
The diamonds representing the individuals are grouped 
the diagram correspond with the grouping the observed 
individual. Diamonds with dotted outlines are used desig- 
nate new positions the group previously desig- 
nated persons. Double-sided diamonds are used indicate 
the observer and hospital personnel. Each individual ob- 
served numbered and his number placed the diamond 
which represented. list persons with the numbers 
assigned them, their diagnosis, and characteristics their 
behavior from the notes doctors and nurses, precedes the 
diagram. When one person acts with reference another, 
arrow drawn from the diamond the person originat- 
ing the action that the person toward whom 
thought the action directed. 


Each the four sides each diamond used repre- 
sent one the four classes “action-interaction” recog- 
nized. These four classes are: (1) verbal, (2) attention 
(without other activity), (3) movement (restricted 
movement out the room and significant gestures), 
and (4) none. The arrow described above drawn from 
that side the diamond the person originating the action, 
used designate that class into 
which his observed action origination falls, and terminates 
that side the diamond the person toward whom the 
action directed, assigned represent the class typifying 
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the response. Each arrow numbered sequence indi- 
cate the temporal sequence the relationship, represented 
the arrows they occur. Below the diagram, keyed 
the numbers the arrows, brief description the inter- 
action and its verbal content, any, given. The entire rec- 


This technique was found useful that objecti- 
fied and some extent quantified descriptions patient 
behavior. also provided basis for evaluating the pa- 
tient’s progress and the effectiveness hospital personnel 
and occupational therapy techniques, especially socializing 
functions. The technique was found simple and easily 
taught. “Sociograms” made different observers were found 
comparable. 


The technique not considered Hyde and 
York adequate for refined study motion responses. 
They state: “Further methods will require use simple 
timing device—such continuous paper passing known 
speed which activities can recorded.” would seem 
that the “sociogram” cannot effectively used for observa- 
tions situation which many rapid interactions occur 
without unsystematically omitting great deal, ob- 
server cannot see and record, required, number 
simultaneous rapid interactions. For example, one “socio- 
gram” set forth the authors card game where all 
the social activity involved the actual playing the game 
omitted. This “sociogram” said show importance 
the skillful introduction games ward socialization.” 
would seem that the social activity required playing 
the game might bear some relation the “ward socializa- 
tion” shown the “sociogram,” but without some record 
both the social activity required the game well 
other social activity the players, assuming any discrimina- 
tion between the two can clearly and objectively made, 
such relationship cannot explored. 


Furthermore, “sociogram” may become complicated 
when great number interactions are recorded upon 
that ceases useful. This may happen, either when 
the period observation extended activity within the 
period very great. Nevertheless, this technique much 
more objective than many currently fashionable and should 
considerable help others studying interpersonal 
lationships, sampling and recording activities the areas 
their interest, and may well pave the way for the devel- 
opment more refined methods research. 


III. 


Rural Mexico, Nathan Whetten, The University 
Chicago Press, Chicago, pp. 700, $10.00. 


The author this book, born Mexico and master 
the Spanish language, was attached the United States 
Embassy Mexico rural sociologist from 1942 1945. 
travelled widely obtain intimate understanding 


Mexican life all parts the Republic. addition, 
has drawn upon the available literature, principally from 
the writings Simpson, Gruening, Redfield, 
McBride, Tannenbaum, Phipps, Beals, Sanchez and 
Herring. valuable characteristic the book com- 
parison Mexico with other Latin American countries and 
the United States, with respect such indices birth 
rates, crop yields, population densities, illiteracy, mortality 
rates, life expectancy, and replacement rates. However, the 
work mere synthesis and bringing together the data 
others. 


Worthy note the author’s attempt “to work out 
index Indian-colonial culture that will indicate approxi- 
mately the areas Mexico wherein the attitudes and cus- 
toms the people still resemble those the Indian-colonial 
period.” This constitutes demographic achievement high 
order even though the resulting index has its weaknesses. 
The people who are living the “Indian-colonial” cultural 
level are classified those who fall any the following 
three broad groupings: 


Those who speak only Indian languages. 


Those who speak Indian languages and also Spanish, 
but who: 


barefoot, 
wear huaraches, 
wear shoes but who also wear Indian-type dress. 


Those who speak only Spanish other non-Indian 
languages, but who: 


barefoot, 
wear huaraches, 
wear shoes but who also wear Indian-type dress. 


The proportions and numbers each category are given 
for all Mexico and places 10,000 and less, and 10,000 and 
over. Respectively, for all Mexico, disregarding the lettered 
subheads, the percentages the population falling the 
above categories and are follows: 7.6, 6.6, and 37.0. 
For places 10,000 less the comparable percentages are 
respectively: 9.6, 8.3 and 45.2. Thus, using these criteria, 
51.2 percent all Mexicans are adjudged living 
the “Indian-colonial” level. The comparable percentage 
figure for places 10,000 less 63.1. 


The proportion the people living the municipalities 
who fall the three groupings described living the 
level was found closely related 
the correlation proportion people who were illiterate, and 
this relationship expressed the correlation coefficient, 
graphical inspection mapped characteristics, 
the proportion people who were living the “Indian- 
colonial” level was found closely related such char- 
acteristics the following, expressed proportions the 
people: who live huts; who eat corn instead 
wheat; not sleep beds cots; use wooden 
plows; live regions removed from the United States 
border. 
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Considerable space given Mexico’s peculiar history 
which involved the grafting European feudalism upon 
already existing highly pyramided Indian culture with 
non-particularistic non-fee simple type land owner- 
ship. The exploitation the Indian masses, their conse- 
quent deprivation property, the resulting misery, and the 
revolution are described. 1910, percent the people 
possessed land. result the revolution, this changed 
that now percent the total population lives 
ejidos community holdings and small private properties 
five hectares. 


The ejido system, based upon communal ownership 
accordance with the agrarian laws resulting from the Revo- 
lution 1910, given careful treatment with analysis 
the political and social structure and the organizations 
which service the system. characteristically Mexican 
system, and one-fourth the total population now lives 
ejidos. five states, over percent the total popu- 
lation lives ejidos. The work describes other characteris- 
tics which are typical rural Mexico. village culture 
with only one percent the total population living 
isolated farmsteads places less than percent, where- 
64.1 percent the population lives hamlets (11 
100 people) and villages (101 2,500 people). The great 


heterogeneity the population, due language and other 
characteristics, lack professionalization, the great empha- 
sis familism, including the compadrazasco god-parent- 
hood, the prevalence the mordida form bribery, 
graft and extortion the part public officials, the 
caciquismo the domination the political and economic 
life the community one man, the double standard 
morality for the sexes, the antagonism between church and 
state, high death rates, low living levels for the masses, are 
all singled out important characteristics the culture 
Mexico. Housing, diets, sanitation, and health are given 
special treatment and generalizations concerning these items 
are supported surprising amount statistical data. For 
instance, statistics concerning the chief causes death for 
Mexico, namely, diarrhea, enteritis, pneumonia, and malaria 
are compared with those for the chief causes death the 
United States, namely, heart disease and cancer. Separate 
chapters are devoted the family, education and the schools, 
rural cultural missions, religion and the rural church, and 
government. chapter the fascist movement called 
sinarchismo included but the author has comparable 
chapter treatment the development communism 
related Soviet Russia. 
Loomis, 
Michigan State College. 


BACK ISSUES 


have hand limited supplies issues containing the 
following articles: 


Subject: INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Applied Anthropology 

“Vocational Education Industry,” William Foote 
Whyte. 
Volume III, No. September, 1944. 


“The Man the Middle: Position and Problems the 
Foreman,” William Foote Whyte and Burleigh 


Gardner. 
Volume IV, No. Spring, 1945. 


“Restriction Output and Social Cleavage Industry,” 
Orvis Collins, Melville Dalton and Donald Roy. 
Volume No. Summer, 1946. 


“From Conflict Cooperation: Study 


Management Relations.” Statements Herbert Buchs- 
baum, President, Buchsbaum and Company; Samuel 
Laderman, President and Manager and Sidney Garfield, 
Business Agent and Financial Secretary, International Chem- 
ical Workers Union, AFL. Introduction and analysis 


Andrew Whiteford, Research Fellow, William Foote 
Whyte and Burleigh Gardner, members the Com- 
mittee Human Relations Industry, The University 
Chicago. 

Volume No. Fall, 1946. 


“Union-Management Cooperation: Toronto Case,” 
analysis Dymond’s study, William Foote Whyte. 


Volume VI, No. Summer, 1947. 


“Incentive For Productivity: The Case the Bundy 
Tubing Company,” William Foote Whyte. 
Volume VII, No. Spring, 1948. 


“Automatism and Industrial Work,” Georges Fried- 
mann. Translated Alfred and Emily Stafford. 
Volume VII, No. Summer, 1948. 


Human Organization 

“Teamwork and Productivity Shoe Factory,” 
Alexander Horsfall and Conrad Arensberg. 
Volume VIII, No. Winter, 1949. 


Copies the above issues will sent request the 
Managing Editor, cost $1.25 each copy. 
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HUMAN ORGANIZATION 


THE SOCIETY FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


Society for Applied Anthropology was incorporated scientific society 1941 under 

the laws the Commonwealth Massachusetts. Its primary object “the promotion scien- 
tific investigation the principles controlling the relations human beings one another, and the 
encouragement the wide application these principles practical problems.” 


Services 


With the establishment central offices, the Society undertaking provide informational 
services members. These include the maintenance roster those working the field 
applied anthropology, up-to-date record research facilities and projects, file current 
job opportunities, and liaison with sources research and fellowship funds. 


Among the more important services, the Society arranges consultant relationships with other 
institutions, particular with agencies the Federal Government. order obtain the services 
one consultant more, any organization, whether Federal private, may contract with the 
Society undertake survey other study and the Society turn employs the consultants. 
arrangement this kind mutually advantageous, since difficult for private individuals 
enter into such agreements with governmental institutions. Among contracting agencies the past 
have been the Office Foreign Agricultural Relations, United States Department Agriculture, 
and the Office Indian Affairs, United States Department the Interior. 


Meetings 


The Society holds its own annual meeting well meetings held conjunction with other 
scientific societies. These meetings are designed encourage members and others working the 
field applied anthropology develop common practice and point view and share and 
evaluate the methods and generalizations deriving from research. The differing specialties com- 
bined under applied anthropology ordinarily have separate sessions the annual meeting. They 
include: Industrial Relations, Social Psychiatry, Social Work, Agricultural Extension, Adminis- 
trative Practice, Inter-Group Relations, and Community Organization. 


Publications 


quarterly journal, Human Organization, published the Society and devoted the 
presentation research results the several fields specialization the members. also pro- 
vides summary evaluation the literature from the point view the needs the practi- 
tioner, and continuing description, the editors, the latest methods and techniques for field 
investigators. 
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